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By Hoturs DANN, Mus. D., Professor of Music, Cornell University. 4 


‘ee IS Course lays great stress on the necessity of teaching the pupil to think Tone and sl 

| Rhythm — to learn to read music silently, to hear the melody with the “inner ear” before he . 

reads aloud. The provision for individual recitation, which is as essential in music as in English, | 
is indicative of the soundness of the pedagogy of the Hollis Dann Music Course. : 


“song method” with the best features of the “reading method.” 


It is superior in the attention it pays to tome production—all the words are singable and aid the cultiva- 
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It is unique among school music courses in the effective way in which it combines the best features of the 
| tion of pure tone. 


It is unequaled in its teaching of sight singing, and in the way in which the poetry accents coincide with 
the musical accents. 


The breadth and richness of this Course are-a result of the author’s twenty-five years’ experience as teacher 


and supervisor of music throughout all the grades, from the kindergarten, through the elementary school, the high 
school and the University. 
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Volume VI of the 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEY SERIES 


has just been published. It is entitled 


FINANCES 


—Public School Costs and the Business 
Management of the Public Schools 


By H. O. RUGG 


University of Chicago 


CAUSE 


By THompson anp Bicwoop 


A companion book to LEST 
WE FORGET, emphasizing 
America’s part in the war. 


Military events abroad and war activities 
at home, stories of the devotion and hero- 
ism of the marines, sailors, soldiers, avia- 


(This is Volume III of Survey of the St. Louis 
Public Schools, edited by Charles H. Judd, 
Director of the Survey and _ Director 
of the School of Education, 


tors, of the women workers, the p 


escaped from Germany, the Secret Service, 
and “the Lost Battalion” make up a book 
with which every child should be familiar. 


HIS is the final volume of the Survey which, 
for size and importance of the schools, for 
thoroughness and efficiency of the work done, is 
the most significant of the many surveys under- 
taken since that of New York City in 1913. 


It includes also extracts from  impor- 


tant speeches and documents, and some of 


| 


| 


This last volume is especially valuable to all school 
administrators and others interested in education. 


Cloth. 


the very best war poetry. 
356 pages. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


Price $2.25. 
Fully oficial 


photographs taken at the front. 
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New York 


illustrated from 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 


What to look for 


in determining your choice of an edition of a standard text for school use. 


1. Editing. 
text 


Is the editing sound? Doesit add to or detract from the interest of the 
Is it complete without being over-done ? 


2. Mechanical make-up. Will the book stand up under the severest wear and tear of 


school use? Is the outside appearance attractive ? Is the page open, pleasing, and 
easy to read ? 


* 3. Price. Is this edition inexpensive? Can | find a better edition at this price >? 


On these points we invite the most rigid examination for the 


Standard English Classics Series 


Over ninety volumes are now included in this growing series, Ar-ong the more recemt are 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer’ edited by Dudley Miles and illustrated with unusual 
charm by C. E. Brock, and Hughes’ ‘‘Tom Brown's School-Days” edited by H. C. 
Bradby, Assistant Master at Rugby School, and illustrated with drawings by Hugh 
Thomson made for this edition upon the very scenes of the story. 
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MEN OF TODAY 


FRANKLIN K. LANE 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


Since 1913 the Wilson Cabinet has had suc- 
cessive targets on which the manipulators of 
journalistic artillery, rapid-fire guns and aerial 
bombs have been concentrated for a season. 
First it was Mr. Bryan, then Mr. Daniels, then 
Mr. Baker, then Mr. Gregory, and now it is Mr. 
Burleson. But all the time the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Lane, has been within firing zone 
and escaped. The fact is interesting and also 
significant. To be sure the former Inter-State 
Commerce Commissioner has not had to deal 
with problems of an international sort. Nor has 
he had to meet in any such way as the secre- 
taries of the war and the navy departments have 
—a swift, gigantic and crisis-facing expansion 
of normal operating needs and duties, although 
it is a detail of history not to be overlooked 
that some of the bureaus of the Interior Depart- 
ment have contributed handsomely to the na- 
tional military service by their scientific dis- 
coveries and practical inventions. Equally fine 
has been the Indian Bureau's marshaling of 
men and of money, tokens of the Red Man’s 
loyalty to a nation which has not always kept its 
record clear of treaties considered as “scraps of 
paper.” 

With these facts in mind, it still is necessary 
to ask, why the exemption of Mr. Lane from 
the “sniping” of personal and partisan enemies 
and conscientious objectors to which some of 
his fellow-advisers of the President have had to 
submit during the six years he has been in the 
cabinet? Some of the reasons are these. He is 
likeable personally and is a good mixer. He ‘s 
fundamentally democratic as well as Democratic. 
Birth in Canada, life as a boy on the farm, self- 
support while a student in a university (Califor- 
nia) without frills and hampering scholastic or 
social traditions, and an experience in journa- 
lism in San Francisco, New York and Tacoma, 
gave him knowledge of men and of enduring hu- 
man values that naturally led him into politics 
on the side of the people, and added him to the 
ranks of men brought up on the Pacific Coast 
who during the past twenty years have led in 
progressive movements. 

At the same time study of law, service as a 
law enforcing official, and eight years’ construc- 
tive labor as an Inter-state Commerce Commis- 
sioner (nominated by Mr. Roosevelt) have kept 
him from being a radical or a mere doctrinaire 


persistently experimenting with official power 
at society's costly expense. “It was because of 
his record while gauding national interests im 
railway supervision and because of his combina- 
tion of liberal sympathies with conservative 
methods, made whi.e on the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, as well as because of his 
loyalty to the party of his choice, that he entered 
the Cabinet in 1913; and he has run true to 
type since that time. 

As a Cabinet member, consulting with and 
consulted by his chief, he never has been lack- 
ing in a virile program for the nation either in 
domestic or foreign affairs, and this at a time 
when the public has not always been sure of 
the same attitude of mind on the part of some 
of his colleagues, a fact that the public has not 
failed to note as the years have come and gone. 
For he is not a neutral sort of person, or one 
given to political “cubism” or any of the many 
variants of the art of camouflage. As a con- 
versationalist, orator, and writer of state papers 
he thinks straight, registers his thought lucidly, 
and often stirs both auditors and readers by the 
beauty as well as vigor of style. One of his 
documents, his apostrophe to the American Flag, 
is a classic, whether judged by its intrinsic 
thought or its linguistic dress; and there are 
other of his special appeals made to his fellow 
countrymen during the war which are a close 
second to this masterpiece. An apprenticeship 
in journalism, constant reading of essays, biog- 
raphy and history carried on even now under 
the heavy pressure of official duties and in the 
midnight hours, account partially for this 
achievement. But more fundamental is the 
substructure of idealism, love of beauty in na- 
ture and in art, reverence for religion, chivalry 
toward women, with which he entered public 
life. So that today he is by all odds the favorite 
of editors of magazines, heads of religious and 
philanthropic organizations, and war activity 
commissions, when they wish to get “features” 
for their pages, or wish to spur the public into 
support of their uplift and patriotic agencies. 
To appreciate fully how generous he has been 
in this sort of public service or how reconciling 
he has been in winning support of the adminis- 
tration by his voicing of its highest ideals, you 
have to run over the out-put of a great variety 
of journals and the formal literature of many 
sort of quasi-official organizations. 

Physically considered he has been a dynamo 
from youth. Inheritance, life in the open and 
a systematic method of working and playing 
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brought him into the Washington arena with a 
reserve of power that has enabled him to com- 
bine the labors of his offices with post-prandial 
speaking and extra-official contacts as few men 
dare to do it. He has the capacity to toil ter- 
ribly, win the imitation of his bureau chiefs and 
subordinates and at the same time hold their 
personal loyalty and affection. They are held 
to high standards of administrative efficiency be- 
cause he sets the example. They must get re- 
sults, but they choose their own way, since he 
knows the limitations of authority and the ad- 
vantages of liberty. 

Were he eligible under the Constitution for 
election to the Presidency his party undoubtedly 
would seriously consider him for nomination, 
for to personal assets he adds now the further 
qualification of coming from a region of the 
country where the policies he has stood for are 
deemed vital in national policy and where voters 
who settle national elections reside. 

At the present hour he looms large on the 
national horizon because of his far-sighted 
plan for settling returning soldiers and _ sailors 
on undeveloped lands of the nation, and for the 
insight he has shown in vitally relating the In- 
terior Department to the acute problem of 
“Americanization” and in planning for its solu- 
tion in a fundamental way. Interest in his suc- 
cess in meeting these contemporaneous needs 
will not, it is to be hoped, divert attention from 
the record he already has made in promoting 
reclamation and irrigation of the Southwest 
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and far West, in building up a superb national 
park system, in fighting the forces that have 
hitherto hampered ideal administration of the 
Indian Bureau, and in making his department 
a model for relative administrative efficiency 
and thrifty management of the splendid new 
headquarters in which it does its work. 

The wisest and shrewdest of European visi- 
tors to the United States, whether’ British, 
French, Belgian or Italian, if they have tarried 
in the country long enough to get underneath 
the surface of the national life, have always re- 
ported at home that they found here a blend of 
idealism and efficiency, which some of them 
have been good enough to call “practical 
mysticism.” Mr. Lane combines imagination 
and intuition with reason and will. He knows 
the methods of “real politik,” as senators and 
congressmen, land-pirates railway presi- 
dents have reason to know. But he also knows 
the hopes and loves and conscientious convic- 
tions of the plain people, and thus escapes be- 
ing a mere bureaucrat in a city and at a post 
where it would be the line of least resistence so 
to become. If Mr. Wilson knows his Words- 
worth as well as his Montesquieu and James 
Madison, Mr. Lane also knows his Emerson 
and Burns as well as his John Marshall and J. 
Pierpont Morgan; and they both know that 
“literature is power,” that “history is past poli- 
tics,” and that Lincoln sets the model for state- 
craft that both leads and follows the demo- 
cratic impulse. 


CULTURAL VALUES IN MODERN LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION 


BY PAUL H. 


GRUMMANN 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


It is not to be denied that creative activity js 
really an up-welling of the subconscious, but sub- 
conscious mental activity of a high order can be 
acquired only by much rational activity that is 
guided by trained analytical processes. The most 
casual reference to the great artists will establish 
this. Michelangelo was eminently critical. His 
favorite diversion was dissecting. Goethe’s ‘“Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit” ranks with the best critical 
literature of the classical period. Wagner’s criti- 
cal theories fill volumes. 

It is a trifle absurd to assert that only those 
who acquire a technique unconsciously can prac- 
tice that technique buoyantly and skilfully. The 
fact that the painter thinks of the chemical, phys- 
ical and mathematical problems involved in his 
work does not interfere with the exuberance of 
his creative work. He must not confine his 
training to theory, of course, for he cannot at- 
tain skill in an art without practicing it. 
Teachers of music and art have realized more 
and more that theoretical instruction should ac- 
company the applied work. The language 
teacher, however, seems to be casting out the 
analytical more and more, on the theory that he 


is placing linguistic facility on the high level of 
an art. It is proper that the pupil should learn 
to speak with facility and fluency. The only ques- 
tion is, shall he acquire this facility by less rea- 
soning or by more and better reasoning than in 
the past? 

In the linguistic life of the child a number of 
periods may be distinguished more or less 
clearly. The earliest, which is spent largely un- 
der the mother’s care, is almost purely imitative. 
As soon as the child has playmates, mere imita- 
tion yields to a more conscious use of language, 
since playmates ridicule the idiosyncrasies of the 
child and force him to conform to the speech of 
the community. When it enters school this criti- 
cal sense is developed by the teacher and under 
favorable conditions also by the parents. It is 
quite clear then that the child has had some 
training in linguistic theory before it takes up the 
study of formal grammar. Without such train- 
ing in formal grammar even the mother tongue 
remains an uncharted sea. 

Quite properly the schools have placed the 
study of formal grammar at the beginning of the 
adolescent period of the child. If we may trust 
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our psychologists, the adolescent is fond of theo- 
ries and generalizations, of big and illuminating 
ideas. What can satisfy this natural craving of 
the adolescent better than well taught grammar? 

The foreign language teacher in America, as a 
rule, deals with adolescents in his elementary 
courses. In recent years, however, the constant 
tendency has been to treat these adolescents as if 
they were still in the pre-secondary stage of men- 
tal development. Instead of appealing to their 
enthusiasm for theory, we have been making our 
chief appeal to the imitative faculties, which, of 
course, should not be neglected. We have for- 
gotten that the worst possible pedagogical blun- 
der is to underrate the powers and proclivities of 
the learner. Nor does this mean an ignoring of 
the play instinct. It simply means that the game 
should be difficult enough to make it really in- 
teresting and exciting. By leveling down con- 
stantly and by avoiding the strong upward pull, 
we sacrifice the most precious stimulus of in- 
struction. 

An advocate of one of the recent methods tells 
us that every language can be studied best by it- 
self. This means that comparisons with other 
languages, no matter how easy and plausible they 
may be, are out of place. It means, moreover, 
that the teacher is the master in the one foreign 
language and that his aim is to train for facility 
in it. This might be a worthy ideal for the lan- 
guage teacher in a school for waiters, clerks and 
the shallower social set, where a certain facility 
in the foreign tongue remains the prime aim. 

In schools that have the larger educational 
aim, the teacher of foreign languages is prima- 
rily the educator whose business it is to broaden 
the linguistic horizon of the pupil and put him 
in touch with the foreign culture. The intelli- 
gent acquiring of any foreign language presup- 
poses a constant fortifying in the mother tongue. 
lf the categories, constructions, etymologies of 
the mother tongue remain vague, the learner will 
derive very doubtful results from his Latin or 
French. Yet the foreign language teacher has 
tacitly assumed that English may be neglected. 
Instead of reaching back to the real linguistic ex- 
periences of the learner and beginning his in- 
struction there, a new structure is raised that 
rests upon no rational foundation. The modern 
languages taught in our schools are all closely re- 
lated to English. Foreign language training 
should clarify the student’s knowledge of his 
mother tongue. 

Recent methods have stressed the use of the 
foreign tongue in the classroom. It will be ad- 
mitted that the student should have abundant 
practice in the foreign language, but the newer 
methods have led to extremes. Translation fre- 
quently provides just the right kind of analytical 
and accurate training that the learner needs. If 


the teacher restricts himself to the foreign 
tongue in the second and third vears of the 


course, he must necessarily ignore the more elu- 
sive elements of interpretation which remain the 
charm of all good teaching of literature. Just as 
the foreign language may be approached through 


the closely related English language, so the 
foreign literature should be approached largely 
through comparison with the English literature 
which presents fewer difficulties to the learner. 
After all, true education still proceeds from the 
known to the unknown, a fact that the language 
teacher has frequently ignored at his own cost. 

The utter confusion that has come into our 
modern language methods is largely to be 
traced to two sources. On the one hand we 
have the demand of linguistically untrained per- 
sons for more practical results. On the other 
we have groups of foreign citizens who are im- 
patient to have their children acquire a second 
mother tongue. These two influences have 
plunged us into practices that threaten to under- 
mine the cultural values. They have led us to 
imitate the language masters, instead of serving 
the cultural welfare of our pupils. 

If language study is to be cultural, new light 
clearly must come from the linguists who know 
most about language. The linguists have placed 
language study on the psychological basis. 
They have made etymology, semasiology and 
phonetics real guides. Psychology, philology and 
its ancillary sciences have been presented in our 
universities for a generation, yet language teach- 
ing has not been affected very much by them. 
Some are inclined to ignore these sciences now 
and seek aid elsewhere. This. is the crucial dan- 
ger, a danger that arises from a false deduction. 
Our professional psychologists and philologists 
have not as a rule been successful elementary 
teachers. They have failed to apply their sciences 
to the problems of the schoolroom. We need 
a new generation of teachers who will make these 
vital connections. Our teachers’ colleges and 
training courses will find their real opportunity 
here. 

The aim that should constantly be before the 
teacher is to rationalize the instruction. Helpful 
analogies will greatly facilitate the work of the 
learner. Assimilation and dissimilation should 
be taught with insistence. Every compound that 
can be explained rationally should receive atten- 
tion. Historical grammar within the powers of 
the learner should clear up irrational construc- 
tions and forms. Errors in pronunciation should 
be handled scientifically till the pupil learns to 
enunciate with some independence of judgment. 

But our uncritical yielding to practical de- 
mands has led to even more serious results. Not 
content with the teacher’s elucidation of foreign 
life, we have produced and used reading texts 
that abound in the trivialities of foreign travel 
at the expense of sound and solid literature. Jt 
is vital that the teacher be thoroughly informed 
on foreign life. Nothing will add more zest to 
his instruction than clarifying remarks on this 
topic, but to make descriptive accounts of 
foreign life the basis of the class exercise is put- 
ting the cart before the horse. It is professionally 
undignified. It means the teaching of multa in- 


stead of multum. 
The cultural value of our literary courses has 
been impaired by innovations which, upon closer 
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analysis, seem to rest On unsound premises. We 
have discarded historical surveys of literature on 
the apparently plausible assumption that the 
pupil cannot generalize without being familiar 
with the data. We have followed the guidance 
of teachers of history who espouse the source 
method. In spite of the fact that teachers should 
be grateful for their training in the source 
method, elementary books which are largely 
made up of source studies are pedagogical mon- 
strosities. Their authors confuse the critical 
scholar with the exuberant adolescent. The 
scholar must know his sources, but the elemen- 
tary learner may profit in many ways by not 
having them obtruded on him prematurely. 

The general survey of literature and_ the 
general survey of history supply an intellectual 
activity peculiarly attractive to the mind of the 
adolescent. Here his awakened imagination has 
room to assert itself. If the teacher has the 
proper training, the generalizations of the pupil 
will remain within sane bounds. The abandoning 
of these historical surveys may be partly to 
blame for the presence of so many reading texts 
of doubtful literary value in our courses. When 
the teacher constantly teaches the history of 
literature, he is a little more inclined to choose 
his reading texts with some reference to it. 
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In a recent article Professor Handschin has 
stressed the thesis that all teaching should have 
a national note. This is in full harmony with the 
highest ideals, for the teacher should be a potent 
factor in the building of national character. 
The study of international culture is purely a 
comparative process. The teacher, however, must 
constantly study foreign life with reference to 
the possible positive contribution that it may 
make to American life. 

The question arises whether we have met this 
cultural ideal and here again we may not be en- 
tirely satisfied with the immediate past. We have 
seen great numbers of immature students in 
German universities, training for teaching careers 
in America. Too often these students derive lit- 
tle benefit from their premature training abroad. 
Frequently they uncritically adopt foreign 
methods that are out of harmony with the genius 
of the American schools. Would it not pay to 
strengthen our own graduate schools and allow 
the more mature scholars to visit foreign uni- 
versities at a time when they are better able io 
glean the wheat from the chaff? The same thing 
is true of exchange positions. Immature teachers 
who are active in the foreign field too often add 
confusion to our methods. 
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RECORDS OF THE PUPILS’ CHARACTERISTICS 


BY CHARLES MARTEN 


Supervisor of Vocational and Prevocational Education, Homestead, Pennsylvania 


A study of the individual characteristics of the 
child should be made from the first day that he 
enters the schoolroom. The efficiency of the 
classroom would be increased if such records 
were kept and these records passed on with the 
During the school year 
the teacher is able to get many valuable sugges- 
tions as aids toward his development. Too of- 
ten this information is lost to the public school 
system at the end of the school year if the pupil 
is fortunate enough to be promoted. His next 
teacher has not a true conception of his past 
progress. His physical and moral weaknesses 
she must discover for herself. She will make 
rapid mental notes concerning her new class of 
pupils, but the large class of pupils and the rou- 
tine work of the classroom will crowd the char- 
acteristics of the great number of pupils into 
the background. The business world could not 
afford to carry on such methods in dealing with 
the natural resources. The school should not 
be less efficient in carrying on its work of de- 
veloping competent and worthy citizens. The 
weak points as well as the strong points of the 
pupil’s physical, mental and moral makeup 
should be carefully studied. This does not mean 
that he should begin to specialize along those 
studies in which he is the strongest but rather 
that his weak points should be strengthened by 
using his strong positive characteristics as a 
working basis. These strong positive charac- 
teristics of the pupil can be discovered through 


his helpful interests. The weak negative char- 
acteristics of the child are often closely connected 
with the child’s distorted viewpoint of life. Many 
times these weak points are strengthened and 
they become positive strong characteristics in the 
child if he gets a viewpoint which places him in 
harmony with life. Much of the discord in the 
classroom is due to the fact that the child’s life is 
out of harmony with his educational environment. 
It is the duty of each teacher to _— study 
the physical, mental and moral characteristics 
of each child and to pass this knowledge on by 
means of some system of filing cards that each 
teacher may do more effective work with this 
knowledge as a working basis. These records 
of the pupils’ characteristics should be in 
charge of a home room teacher whose duty ‘t 
should be to advise and to guide the pupils in 
their course of study. These records cards 
should be open for the inspection of all the 
teachers of these pupils. Often the pupils’ ability 
in the other departments is unjustly rated by 
departmental teachers. 

Emphasis should be placed upon the fact that 
the child’s character is in a stage of develop- 
ment and that these records should not count 
against the pupils but that they should be used 
by the teachers as an aid toward strengthening 
and developing in the pupils those positive 
qualities of character that are necessary for the 
making of efficient and worthy citizens. 

If record cards giving the “Pupils’ Choice and 
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Order of Preference of Academic Studies, Labora- 
tory, Shop and Outside Interests” are carefully 
filled in by the pupils it will give much valuable 
interest and information to the teacher. The 
pupil should be encouraged to carefully state 
why he has selected and preferred some of these 
studies, laboratory, shop and the vocation. The 
reason why he does not prefer the other studies 
is often of greater importance because it 
gives the pupil’s point of view and it shows his 
true attitude toward his school work. The 
value of these records will depend upon how 
much care and thought is given to them by 
both the teacher and the pupil. These records 
are valueless unless the pupils are encouraged 
to give frank statements. The pupil must be 
made to feel that the teacher has a desire to 
co-operate with him. There must be a spirit of 
helpfulness on the teacher’s part. Numbers can 
be used to show the order of preference, mak- 
ing the first choice number one and those studies 


of the least preference a higher number, de- 
pending upon the number of studies con- 
sidered. It is possible for the bright pupils to 


mark several of the studies number one while 
duller pupils would mark many of the studies 
with a higher number. The pupils should be 
encouraged to fill in their choice of a vocation. 
In some cases the wrong attitude of the pupil 
toward his academic studies and shop work 
can be changed if the pupil is shown that the 
studies and shop work in which he is weak and 
which he has marked as of least interest are im- 
portant in the vocation that he has _ chosen. 
These records should be carefully made and they 
should be helpful to the teachers in many ways. 
Outside interest should give the teacher a closer 
touch with the pupil. In some cases the duties 
and activities outside of the school hours will 
throw light upon and will-help to solve the 
school problems. A knowledge of the  pupil’s 
favorite books should prove helpful to the 
teacher in English as an aid toward developing 
a taste for reading good books and magazines. 
All boys read some books. It is necessary to 
appreciate a pupil’s viewpoint and to have a 
knowledge of his interests in life. This is the 
working basis for higher things in life. 

There are other important records of the 
pupil’s characteristics beside his standing in aca- 
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demic studies, laboratory and shop work that 
are valuable for proper educational and voca- 
tional guidance. It is necessary to have a 
knowledge of the pupil’s special aptitudes and 
prospects for continuing in school as a basis- 
for giving him efficient educational guidance 
toward a vocation. 

The home room teacher should keep a record 
of the pupil’s characteristics as an aid in pre- 
scribing corrective work for any pronounced 
physical, mental and moral weakness of each 
pupil. It is essential that the pupil develop 
habits that will make him thorough, punctual, 
conscientious, trustworthy, and that will enable 
him to concentrate on a given task. He should 
acquire habits of self control, neatness and re- 
spect for others. Without the proper develop- 
ment of these qualities the pupil’s increased 
physical and mental efficiency would prove only 
a greater menace to himself and to the com- 
munity. 

The pupil must have an active part in the 
keeping of these records if it is to become an 
important factor in the development of his char- 
acter. He should have an opportunity to handle 
and to get a mental image of it. He has little 
or no interest in a record that is kept filed 
away. It is out of sight and it is truly out of 
his mind. All the records of characteristics 
should be positive and not negative if they are 
to act as daily reminder that will aid him in 
striving for the higher ideals of life. The record 
is valuable as an aid toward giving the pupil 
vocational guidance, but its true worth depends 
upon its use as a daily help in the development 
of the pupil. 

The clerical work required for the keeping of 
these records should be simplified as much as 
possible in order that they will need only a 
minimum amount of the teacher’s time and 
energy. The teacher’s energy is well spent if it 
results in an increase of the pupil’s interest in 
his studies, if it aids in the correction of any dis- 
torted viewpoint of the school system in the 
pupil’s mind, if it conserves the strength of the 
teacher and directs her energies along right 
channels, if it increases the economic efficiency 
of the public school system by enabling it to 
turn out boys and girls who are more efficient 
in service and worthy in character. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN CALIFORNIA.—(III) 
LAND OF THE REDWOODS. 


The Redwoods of the Eureka country are as 
beautiful as are the Sequoias. If they are not 
as big they are more charming and they are big 
enough. A tree fourteen feet in diameter, as 
straight as an arrow, without a branch for a hun- 
dred and fifty feet, and another hundred feet 
gracefully laced with needles and jewelled with 
cones, is sufficiently attractive. 


For twelve long hours, on a train that never 
bothers to draw a Pullman or a diner, one has 
the luxury of paying five cents a mile for the 
privilege of paying it. When Mr. McAdoo, the 
wizard of the Treasury, the railroads and the 
movie, heard of the “Northwestern Pacific,” a 
road of 300 miles, he said: “No, I thank you,” and 
if you are inclined to kick on government man- 
agement of railroads go to Eureka, where the 
government does not meddle with passenger 
rates or eats. But when you get to Eureka you 
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Forget how you get there, for you are sure to 
-have an almost matchless ride, for anyone will 
take anyone for a hundred-mile ride through the 


Land of the Giants. 


They say one of the moving picture com- 


“panies has recently spent $9,000 to get a film 
-of one of the groups of trees which we visited. 
“Some tragedy, I believe, with these giants as 


‘onlookers. Nothing could be more thrilling 
‘than action in the presence of a hundred 
monarchs of this forest. Here they recently 


sold 160 acres of virgin forest for $600 an acre, 
and another 160 acres that has been felled and 
stumped, studied and coaxed, seeded and _ the 
product marketed, is worth as much per acre as 
was the forest primeval. The soil that was two 
hundred years in rearing such a forest is as fresh 
and vitalizing for fruits and vegetables as when 
it first began. 

On the beautiful Eureka Bay are two cities, 
mother and daughter, Eureka and Arcata. 

For seventy years “Eureka of Humboldt 
County” has played a significant part in Califor- 
nia activities. Not so many years ago the pres- 
ent superintendent of schools of Eureka, then 
a boy of three, lost his father at the hands of a 
noble Red Man. One is always on the edge of 
tragedy in these settlements. 

Eureka had a shock from which it has not 
wholly recovered when her non-bashful daugh- 
ter, Arcata, walked into the Council of State where 
the location of the Humboldt State Normal 
School was to be settled and offered fifty-one 


acres for a lovely school site, 
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and a certified 
bank check for tens of thousands of dollars, and 


carried back with her as a holiday gift the nor- 


mal school of Northwest California. 


And Arcata took for a bridegroom N. B. Van 
Matre, then superintendent of Eureka, as the 
president of the normal school that was to be, 
and already the educational influence of Arcata 
is felt in the better rural school life that throbs 
in every country district north of the Great Bay 
and across to Colusa and Sacramento Counties. 

This year, under the operation of a law which 
the State Commissioner of Education, Dr. Mar- 
garet McNaught, mothered, President Van 
Matre has had intensive supervision of thirty 
schools with forty-seven teachers by the faculty 
of the normal school. Every teacher of the nor- 
mal school goes out one day each week and 
closely supervises the work in these schools. 
Twelve normal school teachers are able once a 
month to be in thirty schools for real educational 
achievement. 

A specially inspiring rural school supervisor 
has visited for a longer or shorter time in the 
sthool year 612 rural or village schools with 893 
teachers, and President Van Matre has on file, 
sacredly private, a report on 940 teachers whose 
work has been generally observed or intensely 
supervised. 

If there is in the United States any such ser- 
vice by any other normal school it has not come 
to.my attention. 


HOW TO JUDGE A TEACHER 


BY SUPERINTENDENT ARTHUR LEE 


Clinton, Missouri 


The welfare of the schools largely depends 
upon the good sense which those in authority use 
in judging teachers. It is necessary for princi- 
pals, superintendents, and boards to judge 
teachers when they apply for positions. If the 
teacher is to improve in her work, it is necessary 
for her to judge herself. The principal or the 
superintendent can not render effective aid to his 
teachers unless he is a good judge of teaching. 

Principals, superintendents and boards are 
called upon to pass upon the fitness of teachers 
whose work they have never seen. It is, of 
course, very difficult. to form an estimate of a 
teacher under such circumstances. Whether a 
board or a superintendent will judge wisely in 
these cases depends a good deal upon their in- 
nate ability to form correct estimates of people. 
If one is naturally a good judge of human na- 
ture, he has a great advantage in employing 
teachers. It will not do, however, to rest entirely 
upon intuitive judgment of people. To this must 
be added a conception of just the kind of person 
it takes to make a teacher. Some things can be 
‘gleaned from recommendations, from talking 
‘with the applicant, and from observing her man- 
mer. The board or the superintendent can as- 
certain what educational advantages the appli- 


cant has had. They can often discover physical 
disqualifications, such as a bad voice. They can 
generally tell whether the manners of the candi- 
date show that degree of culture which should 
mark so intimate an associate of boys and girls. 
To put a person with bad manners, or with a 
bad manner, in charge of a room is evidently a 
great mistake. Oftentimes in the course of one 
or two interviews, the nervous, high-strung per- 
son will be revealed. When these qualities are 
present in a large degree they effectually unfit 
their possessor for teaching. It is clear that a 
great part of the success of any superintendent 
in building up his school is due to his good judg- 
ment in recommending the employment and the 
promotion of teachers. Yet I have known one of 
the most eminent of superintendents, a man with 
a life-time experience in the work, to pick out as 
one sure to be successful a teacher who after- 
wards proved a flat failure. No man is infalli- 
able in judging teachers, especially when he 
makes up his mind only from seeing and talking 
with a candidate. It may be said safely that no 
man ever succeeded as an organizer who was a 
bad judge of men; and a superintendent or a 
principal has great need to be a good judge of 
people in general and of teachers in particular. 
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So much depends upon intuition in estimating 
teachers before you have. seen their work, and 
such estimates are often so wide of the mark 
that there is little need for discussing the judg- 
ing of teachers at sight, as one might say. It is 
the matter of judging teachers after you have 
seen them work that some good may be done by 
study and discussion of the standards of judg- 
ment. It is in this phase of the subject that a 
teacher may learn what to look for in taking 
stock of herself. Here a superintendent may 
learn the causes why such a one succeeds no bet- 
ter. In studying this subject he may learn, too, 
what teachers are not valuable enough to the 
school to be retained and what teachers are such 
a support to the school as to deserve baton 
places and larger responsibilities. 

Probably no two school officers would seabeile 
agree upon the tests to be applied to a teacher’s 
work. Probably few teachers would look for the 
same proofs of success or failure in reviewing 
their own efforts. The books on teaching give 
long lists of qualifications that the teacher should 
have. Compayre sums up the situation admirably 
in saying: “The best teacher is he who has to 
the highest degree the disposal of moral and in- 
tellectual qualities; he who on the one hand has 
the most knowledge, method, clearness, and vivac- 
ity of exposition, and on the other is the most 
energetic, the most devoted to his task, the most 
attached to his duties, and at the same time has 
most affection for his pupils.” 

Sir Joshua G. Fitch has these headings in his 
discussion of the ideal teacher: Ample and ac- 
curate knowledge of the thing taught; Temper; 
Cheerfulness; Quick perception of eye and ear; 
Lack of pedantry; Power of describing and nar- 
rating; Freshness of mind; Sympathy. 

In my own thinking and reading on the sub- 
ject six things have impressed me as essentials 
in judging a teacher: Scholarship, Skill, Intel- 
lectual life, Professional progressiveness, Disposi- 
tion, and Results. 

It is a truism that the teacher must know her 
subjects. As pupils to be instructed are a primary 
‘condition of all teaching, so thorough and accu- 
rate seholarship is the first condition of all good 
teaching. Any discussion that arises on this 
subject generally has to do with the amount of 
scholarship the teacher ought to have. A 
minority, happily decreasing, has always been in- 
clined to turn the discussion aside by citing in- 
stances of good teachers who had little more 
d&nowledge than they were required to teach, of 
poor teachers who had had thorough schooling. 
It is sufficient, perhaps, to say that while knowl- 
edge alone will not make a teacher, nobody ever 
failed in school teaching through knowing too 
much. The tide in this country is setting 
strongly in the direction that it has been running 
in Europe for years, that is toward requiring 
high scholastic qualifications for all teachers in 
the public schools. 

Scholarship is not always joined with skill in 
methods and management. It is the union of 
scholarship and skill that makes the good school- 


master. Some persons soon and easily come into 
possession of this skill, which is partly a gift of 
nature waiting to be developed, and partly to be 
acquired by study and practice. Those who have 
not acquired a reasonable degree of skill in - 
methods and management after a few. years of 
teaching have mistaken their calling. 

The intellectual life of the teacher is touched 
upon by Sir Joshua Fitch in his discussion of 
the need of the teacher to keep a fresh mind. 
That teacher is living the intellectual life who is 
still a student; who renews her mind -constantly 
by contact with the world of thought outside of 
her profession; who brings from the fields of 
literature fruit and flowers to make rich and 
beautiful her own narrow occupation. Scholar- 
ship is not always a guarantee that its possessor 
will live the life intellectual. Valedictorians and 
senior wranglers may become dry as dust, and 
sometimes they are dry as dust to start with. A 
graduate of a good college in the days of narrow 
scholarship—those were the days before a man 
could offer business methods, manual training, 
gymnastics, and football for his degree—had a 
daughter in school who was taking up the study 
of “Miles Standish.” When she brought the book 
home the Greek and Latin scholar read it 
through and handed it back to the child, saying: 
“There’s nothing in that for you, my daughter.” 
The teacher must himself lead an_ intellectual 
lie of freshness and enthusiasm if he is to give 
his students, as the best teachers always do, a 
love for learning. 

The teacher who has a fresh and broad mind 
is usually professionally progressive. Dr. Soldan 
stated the need for professional enthusiasm and 
devotion as well as’ft can be said: “Constant 
self-improvement and growth on the part of the 
teacher are conditions of professional excellence. 
The regular reading of some good educational 
magazine, the study of good educational and 
general literature, a fair participation in educa- 
tional méetings,. utilization of whatever oppor- 
tunities of tieral, literary, scientific, aesthetic, 
or ethical cre the city affords, are obliga- 
tions which the profession impliedly requires from 
every conscientious teacher. The least educa- 
tional fitness which childhood can demand is that 
its teacher be a live man or woman.” 

Some teachers keep up in general culture, but 
have a disposition to belittle professional study. 
Many of the educational books that we used to 
be set to read were stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
Much of the present writing in all but the four 
or five first-class pedagogical magazines is the 
same. But the character of professional books 
that are now coming from the press is an im- 
provement over what it formerly was. The best 
scholars are now writing books on educa- 
tion and methods of teaching and are 
writing in a style that makes’ reading 
a pleasure. We have educational magazines 
that compare favorably with the  profes- 
sional periodicals of the physicians, the lawyers, 
and the engineers, and with the best literary puh- 
lications. 
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A teacher is judged by pupils and parents by 
her disposition. School officers judge her by the 
same test, and finally she must so judge herself. 
‘A wicked or a mean person cannot be a good 
teacher. One day little Emmy Lou, sweetest and 
most trusting of children, learned that Miss Liz- 
zie was mean. Heaven help the teacher whose 
pupils once learn that she is mean. It is not a 
case for pedagogical wisdom after that. It is a 
«ase for fasting and prayer. It is a case for say- 
ing: “Lord, I lay down my task. Let me serve 
in some other wav; for in the Eden of childhood 
where as yet the trail of the serpent has not 
come, where only now and then his sinister 
shadow falls, I have no place.” And when she 
can say that with all her heart, she does not 


‘need to quit. 


But the teacher must have spirit. Patient 
Griselda would not make a good teacher, how- 
ever ideal from the masculine standpoint she 
may have been as a wife. The best superinten- 
dent I know used to say: “People have the idea 
that patience is the quality that the teacher needs 
most. It is not patience, but tact.” Cheerful- 
mess, sympathy, and devotion must be united 
with tact, firmness, and good sense. 

Finally, it is by the results that a teacher se- 
cures that she must be judged. Nobody has all 
the qualifications that the teacher should possess. 
But the test of results, when it extends over 
more than one year and is applied under different 
circumstances, is infallible. In nine months a 
teacher ought to have added materially to the 
information of her pupils. What is more im- 
portant she ought to have affected their habits 
and aspirations; and all this in opposition often- 
times to the influence of the home, the street, 
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and the playground. In some cases She has every 
assistance; in others she has much to contend 
with; but she must be equal to her task or give 
place to some one who is. Of course, there will. 
be individuals with whom she will be unable to. 
do much. The best physician meets incurable 
cases, and other cases that he has to pass on to 
the specialist. So in school there are pupils oc- 
casionally who are incorrigibly bad or incorrigi- 
bly dull and others who might be redeemed un- 
der the care of some educational specialist, but 
who can not be helped by the public school. But 
the teacher can not lay the flattering unction to. 
her soul that many of the pupils she fails with 
belong to these classes. On nearly all of her 
pupils she can leave the mark of her work. And 
just here is where the greatest reward of teach- 
ing comes—when the teacher can look at the 
boys and girls she has taught and see her work 
making for character. When we look back 
over our school days we realize that the teachers 
we have always thought of as good teachers are 
those who inspired us, who. made us work, who 
gave us a love for study, and who helped us to 
admiration and yearning for such things as are 
lovely and of good report. 

The standard of results is not only the best 
for the school officer to apply; it is best for the 
teacher also. But she should not apply even this 
too often. Too much introspection is bad. Dr. 
William James warns teachers against getting 
a bad conscience about their work. Faithfulness 
and honest preparation and a. great longing to be 
of real service to children usually bring forth 
the fruits of good teaching. And we have Scrip- 
ture for it that it is by their fruits that you shalf 
know them. 


LIVE MEMORIES OF DEAD DAYS IN 
BOSTON 
BY LINDSAY SWIFT 
[In Boston Transcript.] 

After a while I went to the Washington 
School and began to find myself, though. still 
shy and self-conscious. Corporal punishment 
was in much vogue, though it was seldom ad- 
ministered by Master John Kneeland. There 
was much rivalry among the teachers as to 
who should produce the cleanest copybooks. A 
blot meant the rattan. Some boy, whose enmity 
I had probably incurred, surreptitiously put a 
corker in my book, full an inch in diameter. I 
did not so much mind the pain, though it hurt 
most damnably, as the bitter sense of injustice 
and the fact that my word was not taken. I 
could not have been over eight or nine years 
‘old, but I remember that this particular teacher 
made me feel that she whipped for the pleasure 
of it. 

There used to be a boy in the school named 
Sweeney, whose father was the town swill man. 
He had a head of hair so red that it would have 
lighted up the South station in a fog. The 
other boys noticed, incidentally, that Sweeney's 
hair was red. At recess he provided himself 


with a whip of several thongs, and chased the 
whole mass of boys round and round the school!- 
house, and when he hit, he hurt. But one win- 
ter day in the street in front of the school, I 
fell off a big sled on runners and between the 
forward and hind runners. Quick as a. flash 
Sweeney pulled me out, and probably saved my 
life or my legs. Red hair since then has never 
seemed a suitable subject for ridicule to me. I 
wonder where Sweeney is now, and Shine; they 
were kind to a timid little chap feeling his way 
along as well as he could over the rough trail 
of boyhood. ... 

William Coe Collar, better known as “Dicky,” 
was the headmaster of the Latin School 
and his first assistant was Moses’ Grant 
Daniell. Mr. Daniell was a_ short, chunky, 
very powerful man, and an admirable teacher, 
who long’ before’ athletics became such 
a factor in school life strove nobly to make his: 
pupils realize that to be successful in after Jife 
a boy must be physically, as well as mentally, fit. 
He was essentially a just man and the boys be- 
lieved in him and respected him. Mr. Collar 
was a scholar and possibly a pedagog. His 
skill in imparting knowledge was almost un- 
canny; if a boy had anything in him at all 
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Dicky Collar could bring it out. He was deeply 
respected, a little feared, but I do not think 
that he was loved. With all his astounding 
merits as a teacher, he had one defect which 
stood in the way of his complete ascendency in 
his pupils’ hearts. He would snub a boy unmer- 
cifully, and that often makes youthful charges 
draw into their shells. | 

The great event of my school life was a duel. 
My dearest chum was a fellow about a year and 
a half older than I who had been reading dime 
novels. He got it into his head that he must 
fight a duel. As his best friend he naturally 
asked me to accommodate him. All my life I 
have suffered from too conciliatory a spirit. I 
did not in the least wish to fight a duel, but 
somehow it seemed the decent thing to do. We 
were only able to get one second and one pistol, 
and one afternoon we three went up to French’s 
wood, marked off thirty paces, about ninety feet, 
and got to it. I had the first shot, and I didn’t 
aim very close. My friend bitterly  re- 
proached me for not hitting him, and then took 
his turn. I heard his bullet, which must. have 
come pretty close. I never have wished to hear 
rapidly moving lead again. This time I aimed 
straight, but lifted a bit before firing. I hit him 
just above the heart, and the bullet deflected 
up over the shoulder and was taken out of my 
opponent’s back. The thoroughly scared second 
and I got him to his home. Then I had to tell 
my father. Instead of tearing around and rais- 


ing the devil generally, father said very quietly: 
“I am very sorry to hear this, Lindsay.” No 
punishment could have hit me harder than this. 
The respective parents divided the surgeon's 
bill, the affair was kept reasonably quiet, but 
neither my friend nor I have been eager to fight 
another duel. Rumor had it that he had in- 
sulted my sister, but since I never had a sister, 
there must have been a mistake somewhere. 
But I shall never try to kill a man again in or- 
der to oblige him. To this day I have never 
known what the dear fellow wanted anyway. 

This experience lifted me out of the ranks 
of the sissies, and 1 was soon picked out for 
sacrifice by a boy who left the Lewis School to 
establish himself as the bully par excellence of 
the Latin School. He was good enough to re- 
gard me as a foeman worthy of his fists, al- 
though I was still a frail, delicate kid. He 
managed to badger and insult me so that it 
was necessary to fight. We had it out in 
French’s woods, and I certainly had the stuf- 
fing knocked out of me. It was pure slaughter. 
When I came back to school, with an eye and 
adjoining territory colored like the solar spec- 
trum, Mr. Collar took me into his office, and 
said: ‘Master Swift, what mean these barbarous 
acts of inhuman atrocity?” Considering the evi- 
dences of defeat I bore on my person, it seemed 
to me that Mr. Collar somehow missed the 
point. 


EDUCATIONAL 


RELI-ABILITY 


BY C, C. HANSON 
Memphis 


We have failed to support our school system 
as we should. In the first place we have been 
too lazy—most of us, at least—to study out and 
analyze its weaknesses, and, in the second place, 
we have been too penurious and too stingy to 
support it in the way of appropriations and pay- 
ment of taxes. 

The average respectable citizen enters a_ big 
kick if any movement is launched to increase 
school taxes. 

The result is that our teachers are underpaid, 
which makes the profession unattractive to the 
highest grade talent. We cheerfully spend bil- 
lions for destructive agencies of war, and then 
pull our purse strings when asked to appropriate 
a few thousand for the most important work in 
the world—the cultivation of the human plant. 

Extensive propaganda should be started, the 
object of which is to arouse the masses of our 
people to a realization of their duties, obliga- 
tions and responsibilities in the matter of finan- 
cial and moral support of our school system. 
Our boys and girls are the nation’s greatest as- 
set. 

T am an optimist, even as to the possibility of 
the teaching of reli-ability development in our 
schools. Our boys and girls must be made to 
see before they leave the schoolroom that reli- 


ability is, if anything, more essential to material 
success than a-bility; that they cannot possibly 
succeed without it. This is certainly true by 
reason of the fact that confidence is the basis of 
all success in business, and satisfaction is the 
bed-rock on which the foundation of confidence 
rests, and service from employer to employee, 
and employee to employer, and of both to- 
gether, to the patrons or customers of a business 
house is the only thing in the world which will 
create satisfaction and confidence—the basis of 
successful and profitable human relationships. 

It is utterly impossible for anyone to bring 
about these conditions in the absence of reli- 
ability as a factor in his nature. 

Moral law must therefore be taught from the 
utilitarian standpoint, from the standpoint of its 
everyday practicability, and as an essential fac- 
tor in material success. 

The time is coming when every subject 
taught in our schools will be strung on the 
cord of service. The child will know why he is 
studying this or the other subject, and that why 
will be to increase his service-rendering power. 
He will be eager ta do this because early ‘i 
his school life he will have learned such basic 
facts as that, as certainly as fire is cause and 
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heat is effect, so in the realm of human busi- 
ness, the service one renders is cause and the 
reward he gets back is effect. Little service lit- 
tle reward, greater service greater reward is 
the natural law of human relationship. Let us 
so regulate our school system that the basic 
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laws of life are taught in an interesting way, 
and we need have no fear about the future of 
America. Destructive tendencies, as between 
labor and management, will disappear, for the 
reason that each will come to see that his safety 
lies in serving the other.—Address. 


a 


A POINT ON THE TEACHING OF 
LITERATURE 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 
San Jose, California 

One of the fine qualities of mind to be de- 
veloped by literary study is the power to re- 
found a_ finely chiseled 
thought, illustrations of how the same thought 
has been treated by other authors. With what 
delight when we remember Longfellow’s  ele- 
gant— 

“Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of angels,” 
do we also think in the same connection of 
“Night drew her sable curtain down 
And pinned it with a star,” 
or, 
“Now came still evening on and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad.” 

The search for the parallel passage constitutes 
one of the pleasantest studies in connection with 
books, at the same time it brings great mental 
riches. I have often been impressed by the full- 
ness of a Bible-student’s mind, whose religious 
zeal has led him to spend much time in tracing 
parallel scripture texts. 

I suggest that teachers, especially when they 
present classics, devote much time to this exer- 
cise. The problem is not difficult. For exam- 
ple, when the teacher comes to that stanza of 
“Evangeline” which describes Benedict Belle- 
fontaine before his fireplace, let her make an 
excursion to the fireplace stanzas in “Snow- 
bound” and “Sir Launfal.” How interesting 
this study may be made can be seen from a 
perusal of the extracts in full :— 

Indoors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace, idly the 
farmer 

Sat in his elbow chair, and watched how the flames and 
the smoke-wreaths 

Struggled together like foes in a burning city. Behind 


him, 

Nodding and mocking along the wall, with gestures 
fantastic, 

Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into 
darkness. 

Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his arm- 
chair 

Laughed in the flickering light, and pewter plates on the 
dresser 

Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the 
sunshine. 

Fragments of song the old man sang, and carols of 
Christmas, 

Such as at home, in the olden time, his fathers before 
him 

Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Burgundian 
vineyards, 


—Longfellow, 


Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the yule-log’s roaring tide; 
The broad flame pennons droop and flap 
And belly and tug as a flag in the wind; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap 
Hunted to death in its galleries blind; 
And swift little troops of silent sparks, 
Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear, 
Go threading the soot-forest’s tangled darks 
Like herds of startled deer. 
—Lowell. 
Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, while a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed. 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 
The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
Acouchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 
And for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andiron’s straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row, 
And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 
—Whittier. 
(Selections from the “Household Editions.” ) 
To accentuate the beauty of these stanzas, pic- 
tures of old-fashioned fireplaces should be used; 
and perhaps a short sketch of the invention of 
the stove by Benjamin’ Franklin might be 
woven in; together with stories of the dis- 
covery of the use of fire and the part it has 
played in making man what he is—how the In- 
dians made fire; how the old-fashioned tinder- 
box was used; and how matches were invented. 
The story of Prometheus might also be told. 
Henry van Dyke’s chapter on “The Open 
Fire” in the: “Van Dyke Book” (Scribner’s) 
should also be utilized. This will bring to the 
young folks’ memory delightful pictures of 
camping-out and picnics with never-ending, 
beautiful associations. 
Before the study is finished two 
scriptions should be memorized :— 


fireplace in- 


When the logs are burning free, 
Then the fire is full of glee; 
When the heart gives out its best, 
Then the talk is full of zest: 
Light your fire and never fear, 
Life was made for love and cheer. 


—Van Dyke. (‘“Poems,” Scribners.) 


Old wood to burn, 
Old books to read, 


\F' Old songs to sing, 


Old friends to greet. 
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One might also hark back to the time when 
fireplaces were so large that one could take a 
chair, go in behind the fire, and sit comfortably, 
while the roast in the swinging pot gave off its 
savory odors. It was doubtless such a fire- 
place as this that the nameless writer of “Cin- 
derella” had in mind when he told how the Cin- 
der-maid slept at night in the ashes of the fire- 
place. 

To cap the work a fireplace party would be 
enjoyed by the older pupils. This can be given 
out of doors at a time when there is no danger 
of fire spreading. At other times it is best 
given around an indoor fireplace. The direc- 
tions given in the “Van Dyke Book” for build- 
ing a fire should be followed; though in many 
places the woods mentioned by the poet are 
not available, and substitutes must be used. At 
this party, candy may be made, corn popped, 
apples roasted, songs sung, and the fireplace 
selections recited. Jokes can be craoked and 
stories told. 

It should finally be pointed out that the edu- 
cational value of such work as the foregoing 
lies in the relationship shown to exist between 
the classics studied—in this case between “Evan- 
geline,” “Snowbound,” and “Sir Launfal.” 


A MODERN SCHOOL BUILDING 


BY J. E. TOURTELLOTTE 
Boise, Idaho 


What does every child and young person need 
most to prepare him or her for success in life? 
What does every grown person most need to 
make him healthy, intelligent, reliable, con- 
tented and happy? A school building today, if 
fulfilling the modern requirements, is more than 
one or several rooms where children gather to 
memorize and recite lessons from textbooks. 

Scientists practically agree that the success 
in life of any individual depends 50% on hered- 
ity and 50% on environment. 

The success of the armies of the Allies during 
the past few months was due to their morale, 
and the lack of morale of the enemy. What gave 
them that morale? Did the community cen- 
tres where soldiers could gather during their 
off-duty periods, provided for them by the Y. 
M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, Y. W. C. A., 
Salvation Army, etc., have any bearing on the 
case? 

The morale of a city, or community spirit, 
makes for the success or failure of a community 
compared to other communities, and to the in- 
dividual of such community. 

In the new era, in which humanity will come 
into its own, and the “Greatest Good to the 


Greatest Number” will govern our policies, the 
value of a raising up of all of the people to a 
higher standard of living and intelligence, not 
only for the good of him without intelligence 
and self-respect, but also for the protection 
and harmony of the whole community, will be 
generally understood. Common-sense the 
current coin of life, and the saving grace of 
common-sense will direct our course so as to 


get, without waste of effort, those desirable con- 
ditions. 


FRED L. KEELER 


[An appreciation by President Charles McKenny, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti.] 


Fred L. Keeler was a farmer boy, born in 
western Washtenaw County. He had his early 
education in the country schools. Later he en- 
tered the Grass Lake High School and there 
came under the inspiring personality of Dr. 
Charles O. Hoyt, now professor of education 
in the Michigan State Normal School, from 
whom he got his inspiration for a university 
education and for the profession of teaching. 
By work and economy he graduated from the 
University of Michigan, having paid for his edu- 
cation by thrift and devotion. For a year Mr. 
Keeler was principal of the high school at 
Floughton, Michigan, and from there went to 
the Central Normal School at Mt. Pleasant. 

-Mr. Keeler was loyal to the public schools. 
It was no formal service that he gave to his of- 
fice as state superintendent. It is safe to say 
that at the time of his death he knew more 
about the school system of Michigan than any 
living man. He had traveled in every county. 
He had talked face to face with school boards 
in every corner of the state. He had a glowing 
faith in the boys and girls who are to make the 
future citizenship of Michigan. 

Mr. Keeler was loyal to his public duties. 
The oft-quoted sentiment that public office is a 
public trust was a fundamental article in his 
creed. 

Mr. Keeler was loyal to his friends, and per- 
haps there is no finer test of character than 
loyalty in friendship. He was a friend in 
prosperity and in adversity. Friendship does 
not necessarily mean acquiescence in all a friend 
may do, nay, it frequently means differences in 
opinion and sometimes keen criticism of a 
friend’s conduct. Fred Keeler knew how to 
give and take in the friendships of life. He had 
the fine quality of inspiring in others that 
loyalty and friendship which he gladly gave to 
them. He was a friend to be trusted. His 
word was as good as his bond. 


a a 


Slowly we realize that the only way for a nation to establish itself upon a firm and endur- 
ing foundation is to become her own source of supplies, to produce her own necessities, her 
own comforts, her own Art.—Hugo B. Froehlich. 
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THE WORST EVER 


And it is in Boston! 

And he has done this sort of business in Bos- 
ton for twenty years, i. e., he says he has. 

Has done this kind of business “with some 
150,000 teachers,” i. e., he says he has. 

We have seen a letter written to a teacher in 
which he says all this. ‘There is in his letter no 
request for secrecy, and the office and firm are 


clearly stated and the letter is signed  indi- 
vidually. 
Evidently he did not realize that 150,000 


teachers in twenty years would mean 7,500 a 
year, which would include every teacher in Mas- 
sachusetts or every teacher within fifty miles of 
his office. 

It would require a vast stretch of the imagi- 
nation to think that every teacher had each 
year been entrapped by him. 

The utmost he would loan her under any con- 
dition was $50.00. That amount must be repaid 
in four monthly installments. It must all be re- 
paid in four months, each payment $15.95. 

At six per cent the interest would be sixty- 
three cents on $50, one-fourth paid each month. 

His charge was $13.80, or more than twenty- 
one times six per cent. 

Of course no one would run an office and 
loan $50.00 for sixty-three cents. His excuse, 
for his business is entirely within the law, proba- 
bly is that he charges sixty-three cents for in- 
terest and $13.17 for the risk and bother. 

But he provides against risk. 

The would-be borrower must give the name 
of parents, must have a position in school, and 
must give the name of the school, must have 
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had the position long enough to assume per- 
manency, must have a good salary, must tell on 
what day of the month the salary is payable and 
must give the name of the treasurer who pays 
it, must be the owner of real estate or have per- 
sonal property unincumbered and of good value, 
must not have any outstanding notes, must not 
have assigned any part of her salary, must carry 
good life insurance, must never have had any 
judgment against her, must never have been in 
bankruptcy, and must give satisfactory refer- 
ences. 

Why any one so equipped could need $50.00 
badly enough to pay $13.80 for the use of $50.00 
one month. $37.50 another month, $25.00 an- 
other month, and — another month is incon- 
ceivable. 

It is possible to conceive of an _ occasional 
teacher being in straits once when she might be 
glad to pay $13.80 for temporary relief, but we 
do not possess adequate imagination to believe 
that 7,500 teachers in the vicinity of Boston 
each year for twenty years have been in such 
straits. 


— @-0-@-0- @ 
THE WAR GARDEN VICTORIOUS* 


Not all war work was ghastly, nerve racking, 
or financially burdensome. There were high 
spots in the joy of service. The trench life 
was horrible, even homes were not safe in Lon- 
don or Paris, but the War Garden work in 
America was physically, financially, socially, a 
joy. It meant a better living for every family 
that had a war gardener, it meant better sleep, 
better lungs, better heart for the war gardeners. 
It meant more wheat and more meat for the 
boys over there. Literally there were millions 
of health-giving, home-loving gardens, all the re- 
sult of skillful, inspiring leadership. 

No one will ever know where all the inspira- 
tion came from, but there are a few names that 
should be immortalized. High above all others 
is the name of Charles Lathrop Pach, as in- 


‘ spirational a leader as America has produced in 


any field of public or patriotic endeavor. 

Mr. Pach sent a thousand scintillating slogans 
down the line, every one of them charged with 
industrial and agricultural dynamite—so timed 
that it exploded energy when it met the ear or 
eye of a boy or girl. 

Now that the War Garden need is over, Mr. 
Pach proposes to make the Peace Garden more 
effective, more health-giving and wealth-giving, 
than was War Gardening. 

“The War Garden Victorious,” which Mr. Pach 
has prepared as a souvenir for our children and 
our children’s children to read admiringly, is a 
true-to-life portraiture of the wonderful work 
achieved by the National War Garden Commis- 
sion, of which Charles Lathrop Pach is presi- 
dent, and Percival S. Ridsdale secretary and 
treasurer. 

The story of the War Garden Victory is told 


* “The War Garden Victorious.’’ By Charles Lathrop Pach. Illus- 
trated, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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with all the throb and thrill of a masterpiece and 
the illustrations are a series of sixty master- 
pieces. 


DR. STRAYER DECLINES 

Dr. George D. Strayer was offered the state 
superintendency of Pennsylvania and has de- 
clined it. It is needless to say that Dr. Strayer 
could have had any salary necessary, and could 
have had any and all conditions that he desired. 

We can recall no greater professional compli- 
ment that could have come to any young man. 
Dr. Strayer is a native of Pennsylvania. It is 
the second state in the Union in size, wealth and 
otherwise. He is instinctively an administrator. 
Here was an opportunity to achieve highest pro- 
fessional, educational and civic results. 

It is no secret that he declined because he be- 
lieves he has a greater opportunity for profes- 
sional service in his work as head of the depart- 
ment of educational administration in Teachers 
College, where he has an opportunity to work 
with more than two hundred men a year, al- 
most all of whom are administering schools or 
systems of schools throughout the United States, 
and even throughout the world. As his work 
is organized he has a most unusual opportunity 
to have his students engage in practical work in 
the field of administration and to undertake in- 
quiries and investigations upon which the devel- 
opment of many school systems will depend. 

The reason for declining the state superinten- 
dency is as great a tribute to Teachers College 
as any man could pay any institution. 


DIGNIFIED CAMPAIGN 


In the advertisement announcing the purposes 
of the Los Angeles public school teachers’ edu- 
cational campaign, the teachers informed the 
public why they believed such a campaign is 
necessary. 

The advertisement bears the names of the 
nine organizations of teachers and princi- 
pals in the city school system and carries the 
assertion that “the educational campaign was 
originated and is being conducted wholly by the 
public school teachers of Los Angeles, and they 
. do not share the responsibility of the campaign 
with any outside interest or organization.” 

It is asserted that the teachers believe the 
general public of Los Angeles is not fully in- 
formed on actual conditions in the city schools. 

“World ideals are being reshaped, and the su- 
preme importance of the public schools in mak- 
ing ‘a world fit to live in,’ should be thoroughly 
realized and appreciated by every thinking in- 
dividual.” 

We have not chanced to see anything quite so 
businesslike, dignified and intensely earnest as 
is this campaign of all the teachers of Los An- 
geles. 


DESERVED APPRECIATION 
L. R. Travers is now managing director of the 
Bond Department of the Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany, Spokane, Washington. We have known 


Mr. Travers from the day when he was a prince 
among Oregon superinteridents, and we know 
that every one who has known him as a super- 
intendent or agent of a great publishing house 
will unhesitatingly pronounce him a _ mastef 
among educators, a true-as-steel school book 
agent, an efficient business man, and a depend- 
able friend. We all rejoice that he has a posi- 
tion worthy his ability and character. 

The following “Appreciation” is worthy this 
admirable specimen of an ex-bookman:— 

Thousands of the best business men; 
school men and teachers will testify 
any time, any where that the book 
representatives are the most reliable, 
versatile, resourceful, energetic, enthu- 
siastic group of salesmen in the world. 
They sell helpful news and hints, cheer, 
hope, and courage without stint, and 
never under any circumstances do they 

- collect one cent in fees. 

They drive away fear, reluctance 
and weakness of every sort, physical, 
moral, intellectual or spiritual, and 
their reward is the vast numbers of 
their steadfast friends throughout the 
whole country. 

They preach the gospel of growth, 
harmony, altruism and efficiency to all 
their patrons, never forgetting to smile, 
to encourage, and to sympathize with 
all the woes known to mankind. 

The bookmen the electrified 
cream of all selling efficiency. As a side 
line they offer a commodity which con- 
tains the elements of the world’s erudi- 
tion, used in training our youth for 
every profession, vocation or occupa- 
tion in the country. 

Any group of these men working to- 
gether would be able to sell any tangi- 
ble or intangible quantity, substance or 
belief, and the customer would be 
pleased with his bargain. 

The tragedy of the educational world today is 
the vicious attacks of conscienceless sensational- 
ists and anti-educational schemers in Legislative 
lobbies that are liable to lead to the retirement 
of many of these men who are of inestimable 
service to the cause of education entirely aside 
from their value to the publishers they repre- 
sent. 


CINCINNATI GARDENS 


Roland W. Guss, director of school gardens 
of Cincinnati, issues an “Annual Report of the 
Department of Gardening,” which is as charm- 
ing a Bulletin of Gardening as we have seen, 
It certainly represents the height of efficiency 
in directing the activities of the children in a 
large city. 

Last year 11,000 junior volunteer garden 
workers raised vegetables to the value of $38,- 
000 on 180 acres. This was an actual yield by 
the children of $200 an acre. 
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Thirteen high school boys raised more thain 
$600 per acre. 

The most unique experiment was taking down- 
town children who could have only box gardens 
out to the suburbs, often five miles, where they 
could enjoy real country life and make veget- 
ables grow where only weeds had grown before. 

The Board of Education, the Rotary Club, the 
Cincinnati Woman’s Club and others provided 
car tickets to the value of $258.00. Two hundred 
and fifty-eight of these children cultivated thir- 
teen acres and raised vegetables to the value 2f 


$2,073. 


This merely hints at the wealth of informa- 
tion and inspiration contained in Mr. Guss’s 
Bulletin. 
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PROMOTION OF GOOD ENGLISH 


The News-Advocate of Price, Utah, has an 
admirable scheme wholly new to us. 

To every school in the county it offers a dol- 
lar each week for the best news items from the 
schools of the county and fifty cents for the 
second best. 

At the end of the year $10.00 is given the 
school winning the most first prizes and $5.00 to 
the school winning the second most. 

Items are printed exactly as written, spelling, 
punctuation and all. They are graded on im- 
portance of items, character, how worded, spell- 
ing, punctuation, capitalization, etc. The money 
must be spent for some school purpose. To put 
small schools on an even footing with large, 
they are graded in length according to the 
school population of the district. 

One school won $23.00 in prizes during the 
year. 
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HEALTH CAMPAIGN VICTORIES 


With their lives pledged to the pursuit of 
good health, more than 3,000,000 school children 
throughout America have been enrolled in the 
Modern Health Crusade, a _  disease-prevention 
movement which is being developed in the pub- 
lic schools of the country under the auspices of 
the National Tuberculosis Association and the 
Junior Red Cross. There are now crusaders in 
every state in the Union. The health creed of 
the crusade has become a part of the school 
program ‘in thousands of schools, both rural and 
urban. Among the larger cities where the move- 
ment has been adopted in the elementary 
schools are Baltimore, Birmingham, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Portland (Oregon), Seattle and 
Washington, D. C. 

Enlistment in the movement involves some- 
thing like passing a physical examination, as the 
recruit must for at least two weeks follow a 
daily health program. The child who lives up to 
seventy-five per cent. of the crusader’s health 
rules for two, five, ten, fifteen weeks becomes 
successively a page, squire, knight and knight 
banneret in health chivalry. 

The success of the movement, according to its 
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leaders, is due to the interest in health aroused 
in the children by introducing the: elements of 
play and romance in the practice of hygiene, and 
by definite program with tangible rewards. 
Growth of the movement is indicated by 
membership figures from states leading in the 
crusade movement, as follows: Texas, 310,000; 


Minnesota, 250,000; Iowa, 220,000; Oklahoma, 
175,000; Oregon, 55,000; Idaho, 24,557; Utah, 
32,000; Kansas, 100,000; Ankansas, 23,000; 


Alabama, 56,000; Wisconsin, 197,000; Pennsyl- 
vania, 150,000; Maryland, 43,000; South Caro- 
lina, 27,600; District of Columbia, 15,000; 
Rhode Island, 28,000, and New Hampshire, 
5,000. 
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INTERESTING FIGURES 


Superintendent Fred M. Hunter of Oakland 
issues an important study. 

In 1811 the cost of the schools per pupil was 
$50.02. 

In 1913 the cost was $52.28, but that would 
only buy $46.16 worth of service. 

In 1915 the cost was $61.53, but that would 
buy but $55.25 worth of service. 

In 1916 the cost was $57.23, but it would buy 
but $42.15 of service. 

In 1918 the cost was $64.02, but it would buy 
but $37.71 worth of service. 
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EDWIN MARKHAM HOME 


One of the attractions of San Jose, California, 
is the “Home of Edwin Markham.” For many 
years Mr. Markham, as boy and man, lived in 
the house which has been rescued from decay 
and will be preserved and cared for by the 
“Home Landmark Association,’ which owes its 
existence to the enthusiastic devotion of Profes- 
sor Henry Meade Bland of the San Jose State 
Normal School. 


The San Francisco teachers have organized a 
union affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor and will hereafter “co-operate with the 
Board of Education and the superintendent 
through properly organized committees in con- 
structive measures which will make the schools 
more efficient.” 


Which is a better designation for the Junior 
High School, “first, second, third years,” or 
“seventh, eighth and ninth years’? That is the 
mooted question. 


The New York City educational situation is 
the most complex we have ever known in any 
city. 

The Rotary and the Kiwanis Clubs always work 
vigorously for salary increases for teachers. 


Any stupid day in school is too long. Any 
fascinating day in school is too short. 


National Education Association, 
Wis., June 29-July 5, 1919. 


A boss is never a leader in school or out. 


Milwaukee, 


Stupidity is the goal of uniformity. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


CAN THEY BE SEPARATED? 

There is a wide difference of opinion as to 
whether it will be practicable for the Senate, if 
so inclined, to separate the League covenant 
from the Treaty of Peace, rejecting one, and 
ratifying the other. Parliamentary precedents 
are said to exist establishing the right of the 
Senate to cut out anything it sees fit from a 
treaty; but the existing circumstances are un- 
precedented, and it is argued that, if the 
League covenant is amended, the whole treaty 
must go back to the Peace Conference for con- 
sideration. But it is claimed that the Senate, 
if it pleases, is at liberty, in a qualifying resolu- 
tion, to express dissent from certain features of 
the covenant which are regarded as trespassing 
on American rights or the old established prin- 
ciple of the United States avoiding entangling 
foreign alliances, without affecting the treaty 
as a whole. 


A TREATY FOR THE DEFENCE OF FRANCE, 


What was at first described as an “understan4- 
ing” between President Wilson and Premier 
Clemenceau under which the United States 
agrees to come to the aid of France in case of 
future aggressions by Germany proves to be— 
as any one familiar with American institutions 
knew that it must be—a treaty, which will have 
to be submitted to the Senate before it becomes 
valid. It is officially announced that the Presi- 
dent will so submit it. Under this treaty, the 
United States undertakes to regard the west 
bank of the Rhine as the French frontier, and to 
consider the passage of German troops across 
the Rhine westward as cause for the United 
States to come immediately to the assistance of 
France with armed forces. 


MUST THE HOUSE CONCUR? 

The question has been raised, and is pressed 
with considerable vehemence, whether such a 
treaty as this is described to be would not need 
to be submitted to the House as well as to the 
Senate. It carries with it the possibility of 
armed force; and, as the American constitution 
gives to Congress sole power to declare war, and 
as the House shares with the Senate this war- 
making power, it is claimed that it must share 
with the Senate the responsibility for accepting 
the obligation for an alliance with France of the 
character indicated. All the conditions are so 
anomalous that it is difficult to predict what con- 
clusion will be reached; but it is reasonably 
certain that this point will be strenuously 
pressed. 

GERMAN REJECTION OF THE TREATY. 

The declaration by Chancellor Scheidemann 
in the German National Assembly on May 12 
that the peace terms were “unacceptable” clearly 
foreshadowed refusal on the part of Germany to 
sign the treaty; and it was greeted with a hur- 
ricane of cheers and applause, The chancellor 
described the treaty as “dreadful and murderoys” 
and declared that it would make an “enormous 


jail” of Germany in which sixty million people 
would have to labor for the victors in the war. 
He asserted that German trade would be stran- 
gled if the terms were accepted, and said that 
President Wilson by his attitude had deceived 
the hopes of the German people. He analyzed 
with great bitterness the leading provisions of 
the treaty, and declared that, if the peace condi- 
tions were. accepted, Germany no longer could 
call anything her own. 


WHAT DID GERMANY EXPECT? 

Whoever reads Scheidemann’s speech and the 
violent and vituperative utterances of the Ger- 
man press of nearly all shades must be led to 
wonder what Germany expected. It would seem 
that she looked for nothing worse than a calmly 
“negotiated” peace, by which she would yield a 
little here in return for large concessions there. 
That she would have to submit to heavy penal- 
ties for her unspeakable crimes and that she 
could not conduct the parley on equal terms but 
must remember that she was the beaten nation 
in a war which she had-herself provoked seems 
never to have entered the German mind. The 
peace terms are severe, but they are not nearly 
so severe as the conditions of loot and revenge 
which Germany planned to impose, if she had 
been victorious in the war. 


A GERMAN LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

The German delegates brought with them to 
Versailles a League plan of their own, “made in 
Germany,” and containing nothing which could 
be in any way painful to the German people. It 
contains sixty-six articles, the essential features 
of which have been published in Paris. It is 
framed to comprise all belligerent states taking 
part in the present war, all neutral states  in- 
cluded in the Hague Arbitration League, and all 
others to be admitted by vote of two-thirds of 
the existing members. Entrance is reserved to 
the Holy See. Among the special aims outlined 
is the prevention of international disputes, free- 
dom of traffic, protection of national minorities, 
regulation of colonial questions, unity of existing 
and future international institutions, and the 
creation of a parliament. 


THE NOTE-EXCHANGING STAGE. 


Americans who recollect the long series of 
futile and rhetorical notes which followed the 
sinking of the Lusitania may well feel depressed 
over the announcement that the German dele- 
gates at Versailles have begun sending in notes 
regarding specific items of the proposed treaty, 
to which the Council of Four has made replies. 
One of the notes relates to the return of pris- 
oners, and another to labor conditions; and 
the Germans are capable of producing an indefi- 
nite number upon other points, with the very 
minimum of encouragement, But it is reassuring 
to know that Marshal Foch has already been 
sent to the Rhine, to be in readiness if the Ger- 


Continued on page 597. 
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STILL FEARFUL OF THE GERMANS 


BY SCHUYLER F. HERRON 
Former Superintendent of Winchester, Massachusetts 


The Herald clippings recently received from a thought- 
ful friend interested in my welfare indicate that your 
editorial page (including the letter box) during the past 
four years has either not been read or not fully under- 
stood by some of the humanitarians in your constituency. 
They cannot see that the German menace still exists and 
that it may be greater than before the armistice. Others, 
at liberty because of our veneration for free speech, are 
likewise anxious that leniency should be shown to Ger- 
many since they understand perfectly and sympathize 
with the present intention of the German people— namely, 
next time to be better prepared and to be successful. 

It is doubtful whether the former can be convinced of 
their error or the latter converted into patriotic Ameri- 
cans, but do not permit this to discourage you or lessen 
your helpful and inspiring teaching. You may reach a 
few of both groups and in any event you will keep the 
rest of us thinking straight during the coming months. 

To most of us over here it is entirely clear, I think, 
that the struggle for civilization has not yet been won 
and will not be unless, without love or hate but with in- 
flexible determination, the Huns are placed in bonds that 
they cannot escape. They cannot be given a “square 
deal” since that would require punishment incompatible 
with our practice and ideals, but their leaders can be ex- 
ecuted and their nation rendered economically impotent 
until a new generation with decent ideals of right and 
wrong shall be in assured control. Re-admission to the 
society of nations should be deferred until that date.— 
Boston Herald. 


EVERY DISABLED SOLDIER AND SAILOR 
SHOULD KNOW 


That the Government is resolved 
restore him to health, strength 
activity. 

That until his discharge from hospital care the medical 
and surgical treatment necessary to restore him to health 
and strength is under the jurisdiction of the military cr 
naval authorities. 

That the vocational training which may be afterwards 
necessary to restore his self-supporting activity is un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

That if he needs an artificial limb or other orthopedic 
or mechanical appliance the Bureau of War-Risk In- 
surance supplies it free upon his discharge and renews 
it when considered necessary. 

That if, after his discharge, he again needs medical 
treatment on account of his disability the Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance supplies it free. 

That any man whose disability entitles him to com- 
pensation under the War-Risk Insurance Act may be 
provided by the Federal Board with a course of voca- 
tional training for a new occupation. 

That the Government strongly recommends each man 
who needs it to undertake vocational training and put 
himself under the care of the Federal Board, but the 
decision to do so is optional with each man. 

That if his disability does prevent him from returning 
to employment without training and he elects to follcw 
a course of vocational training provided by the Federal 
Board, the course will be furnished free of cost, and he 
will also be paid as long as the training lasts a monthly 
compensation equal to the sum to which he is entitied 
under the War-Risk Insurance Act or a sum equal to 
.the pay of his last month of active service, whichever 


to do its best to 
and self-supporung 
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is the greater, but in no case will a single man or a man 
required by his course of instruction to live apart from 
his dependents receive less than $65 per month, exclusive 
of the sum paid dependents; nor will a man living with 
his dependents receive less than $75 per month, inclusive 
of sum paid to dependents. 

That if his disability does not prevent him from re- 
turning to employment without training and he elects to 
follow a course of vocational training provided by the 
Federal Board, the course will be furnished free of cost 
to him, and the compensation provided by the War-Risk 
Insurance Act will be paid to him, but no allowance will 
be paid to his family. 

That in addition to the above the family or dependents 
of each disabled man will receive from the Government 
during his period of training the same monthly allot- 
ment and allowance as that paid prior to his discharge 
from the army or the navy. 

That upon completion of his course of training he will 
continue to receive the compensation prescribed by the 
War-Risk Insurance Act so long as his disability con- 
tinues. 

That in nearly every case, by following the advice and 
suggestions of the Federal Board, he can either zet rid 
of the handicap caused by his disability or acquire new 
powers to replace any that may have been lost. 

That if he is willing to learn and to take advantage of 
the opportunities to increase his skill offered him by the 
Federal Board he can usually get a better position than 
he had before entering the service. 

That if he fails to take advantage of these opportuni- 
ties he will find himself badly handicapped when he is 
obliged to compete with the able-bodied men who come 
back to work after the war. 

That the Federal Board, through its vocational ex- 
perts, will study his particular disability and advise him 
as to the proper course to pursue and give him free 
training for the occupation best suited to him. 

That on the satisfactory completion of his training 
the Federal Board, through its employment service, will 
assist him to secure a position. 

That public authorities and other large employers will 
in many cases, at least, give the disabled soldiers and 
sailors preference when filling vacant positions, provided 
they possess the training necessary to fill them. 

All disabled soldiers, whether in or out of the hospital, 
should address their communications to the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 


FORGET-ME-NOT AN IMMIGRANT 


The forget-me-not is a delightful immigrant belonging 
to that numerous flower family which includes the Vir- 
ginia cowslip, hound’s tongue and comfrey. As far back 
as we are able to trace flower history it held an honored 
place in the flower garden, and when America was settled 
it was brought along to cheer the colonist’s austere life 
and to remind him of the old roof tree across the billowy 
sea. 

Have you ever noticed the little golden circle around 
the centre of the flower? That little circle is put there 
by the flower as a honey guide to tell the bee just where 
to insert her tongue to get the richest draught of nectar 
and at the same time to touch both anther and stigma 
and thus fertilize the plant. 

There are many legends concerning the forget-me-not. 
Tennyson once wrote that it grows for happy lovers. 
Another writer tells us that once upon a time a young 
lover, trying to gather a bunch of these lovely blossoms 
for his sweetheart, slipped into the water and as he was 
sinking tossed the flowers to her and asked her to keep 
them, and not to forget him,—National Geegraphic Maga- 
zine. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


CHANGES IN SCHOOL CURRICULA AS A RESULT 
OF THE WAR. 


BY H. C. STORM 
Superintendent, Batavia, Ill., Public Schools 


School a leader in community singing. 

More singing societies. 

More emphasis on the child’s duty as a citizen. 

More respect for authority. 

Encouragement of thrift until it becomes habitual. 

Greater emphasis on laws of health and sanitation. 

Children’s stories will relate more to incidents of the 
war. 

A longer school year. 

More hand work. 

In literature and reading German folk tales will be 
done away with. 

Ideals pictured in our stories will be higher. 

Physical training will be given more time in the schools. 

War is hastening the elimination of many non-essen- 
tials in every study. 

More interest in war gardens and agriculture. 

Courses in vocational training will be added. 

New war stories and poems added to our literature. 

Greater emphasis on French, Spanish and Italian lan- 
guages. 

Arithmetic will be greatly shortened with more em- 
phasis on essentials. 

All subjects related more to real life of the people. 

In history more use of the historical novel. 

Grammar left out except as it can be made to apply 
directly to oral and written composition. 

More emphasis on flag and more supervision of chil- 
dren’s play. 

More emphasis on the study of industries of our own 
country. 

In geography there will be greater interest in the people 
of other lands, also more intensive study of great com- 
mercial centres all over the world. 

In geography the relationship between other countries 
and ours more clearly established. 

Less emphasis on study of industries of Germany. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 
Home Economics. 

Red Cross Sewing—Work for the ones who need our 
aid instead of work for ourselves. 

Economy is emphasized in sewing department by 
“making over” garments. 

Have more complete knowledge of food and textiles: 
Where they come from; what influences their supply. 

Sources of food are broadening. Learn the art of sub- 
stituting. 

The importance of studying nutrition: Extent of know- 
ing what one can do without and, what one must have. 

Household management emphasized. Military training 
will be demanded of boys. Home nufsing will be de- 
manded of girls. 


ENGLISH. 

Subject matter of recently written literature, both 
prose and poetry, will undergo a change. Has already 
made some change in presenting of material to student. 

Courses to be added: War courses; more attention 
given to vocational work; more time given to foreign 
languages; more college preparatory courses; more ai- 
tention to literature of other countries. 

COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Four-year course in commercial geography. Comp- 
tometers and shortwriters will probably be added. Four- 
year course in spelling given. , 


LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT. 


French.—Less study of grammar and more practical 
conversational work. Should be taught vocabulary of 
common words instead of vocabulary of literary words, 
Commercial conditions are such that a good vocabulary 
is necessary. 

Latin—Will be less in demand because of growing 
demand of French and Spanish. Caesar’s wars will be 
understood better. 


SCIENCE. 


Sociological and Civic Courses.—Civic reconstruction. 
First aid and public hygiene. Elementary sociology. A 
full year’s course in civics. 

Chemistry.—General. Domestic science chemistry. 
Technological chemistry. 

Zoology and Botany.—Emphasis on economic aspects. 
Emphasis on practical aspects. A general drift toward 
agriculture. 


History CIVICs. 


Civics.—Citizenship constantly emphasized. 

Modern European History—Change of viewpoint. 
Greater industrial stress. 

American History.—Standing of America. Relation to 
foreign countries. Economic development. Character of 
government. 


South American History. — Development. Positiom 
Relation to present war. 

Sociology. — Housing problem. Immigration. Home 
labor. 


NEw REQUIREMENTS. 


Required of every high school student for graduation: 
One-half year study of citizenship. One-half year study 
of economics. 

Courses in political science. 

Courses in international law. 

Courses on world war. 

More schools opening all manner of vocational subjects. 


THE MOST PERFECT POSSESSION. 


As Mr. Lorimer, editor of the Saturday Evening Post, 
says, there is an unwonted hiatus in the thrift campaign. 
We feel that the war is over. It is, but the war did not 
create the need for thrift; the demand has long existed 
in the lives of a majority of Americans. The war added 
the strong appeal of patriotism to the national demand for 
thrift, and that patriotic appeal still exists, for although 
the war is seemingly over, yet the bills are not yet paid, 
and every quarter we put into thrift stamps goes directly 
to pay the bills incurred in our effort to make the world 
safe for democracy. It is our patriotic duty to loan Uncle 
Sam all the money we can. Nor is this the only reason 
for urging the sale of Thrift Stamps. 

Those dollars we place in the hands of our government 
are not lost, neither are they given away. On the other 
hand, there is magic in thrift certificates. They possess 
the touch of Midas or the supernal power of Aladdin’s 
Wonderful Lamp. They are safe, but unlike the lone- 
some money hid away in a hole or held in a sack, this 
thrift money grows and is the safest and surest way to 
make money. 

The circumstances that surround a thought or act are 
so closely related to the thought or act that when the 
same circumstances present themselves again the thought 
or act is more likely to recur than before. And so a 
twenty-five cent. piece poked through the stamp window 
of the postoffice for a Thrift Stamp so connects up the 
nervous system that when another quarter falls into the 
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same hand it is easier than before to decide to use it for 
the second stamp. This will be especially true if there 
is a strong sense of~ satisfaction accompanying the first 
act. The third will be still easier; and so on until the 
habit of using all extra change for Thrift Stamps is 
formed and the desire for the Thrift Stamps is supreme. 
On the other hand, suppose the first quarter was spent 


_in a confectionery before the boy reached the stamp win- 


dow. It would be harder than ever for him to use the 
second quarter for a Thrift Stamp and easier than the 
first time to decide to buy the candy. It would only be 
the difference in the use of twenty-five cents, a small 


thing. And yet this is how we form our habits, while 


these habits will determine our destiny. It is all too easy 
to give the child what he wishes without any regard for 
the ultimate outcome of that wish when woven into habit. 
It is our obligation to see to it that wrong desires reap 
unpleasantness and right wants bring satisfaction. It 
is in the habit-forming period of life that we must do 
our work in making democracy safe for the world. It 
will go to ruin if in our national fibre the habit of thrift 
is not woven securely. Thriftlessness means failure, and 
failure means a desire to destroy the successful. 


B. E. Davis, 
Superintendent Huntley Project Schools. 
District 24, Yellowstone County, Montana. 


PENSIONS. 
[Buffalo Times, Editorial.] 


The almost invariable experience, with only one or two 
notable exceptions, is that when a public school teacher 
finally receives the long service — and only — pension 
which comes after twenty years, or more, of nerve rack- 
ing toil, either he or she, as the case may be, is likely to be 
ready for a sanitarium, if not actually in it. At all 
events, death or breakdown is of such constant occur- 
rence as to raise the question whether it would not be 
in line with public policy to shorten the period of service 
entitling a teacher to receive a pension, and thus bring 
about these desirable results :— 

a. An added inducement to young men and women to 
enter the teaching profession. 

b. The making of place for them by the periodic re- 
tirement of elder teachers, on the pension. 

c. The constant bringing in of new ideas and up-to- 
date knowlgdge on the part of the teaching force thus 
recruited, 

d. The opportunity it would furnish the superintendent 
to retire non-progressive teachers whose services could 
not otherwise be legally or decently dispensed with. 

e. The humanity of it in the case of teachers on the 
verge of breakdown or death at the end of fifteen years 
of service. 

There are many and weightv arguments and reasons 
why teachers should be permitted to apply for a pension 
after fifteen years. This is one of them,—that while there 
may apparently be more laborious jobs, there is no posi- 
tion that so wears out the heart and soul as that of teach- 
ing. It makes young girls old women. It makes young 
men prematurely aged. Of course, there are exceptions, 
and many of them, but we are talking of teachers in mass 
and as a class. The tendencies we have mentioned are 
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operative as a rule; and this fact is beyond the possibility 
of successful contradiction. 

The burdens of teaching have increased in geometrical 
ratio to the multiplying complexities of civilization and of 
an ever growing population. Conversely, the pleasures 
of teaching have, in the same proportion, decreased. The 
percentage of raise in the rate of wages has been about 
one-tenth of the percentage of increase in the cost of 
living; and the whole question is rapidly resolving itself 


. into this condition of affairs, — that teachers give their 


youth, life, health, learning, hopes, ambitions and toil, for 
a compensation that does not meet the necessities of the 
present, to say nothing of providing for the future. 

One way of doing the teachers justice and relieving the 
situation, is to reduce the period required for a pension, 
from twenty to fifteen years. It would not right all the 
wrongs, but it would have a tendency to balance some! 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS FOR GIRLS 


[From “Industrial Problems for Girls,” by Nelson L. 
Rooray, P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co., Philadelphia. Price, 
75 cents. 


If 87% of milk is water, how much does the 
water in 2 qt. of milk weigh? (1 pt. of milk 
weighs 1 lb., 1 oz.) 

Uncooked rice contains 79% carbohydrates, 
while boiled rice contains 24.4%. How much 
of the carbohydrates are lost by boiling 3 lb. of 
rice? 

Turkey as purchased is 22.7% waste. How 
many pounds of turkey did I buy if I have 10 
lb. of waste? 

5.3% of milk is protein. How many quarts 
of milk contain 6.6 Ib. of protein? 

The gas company allows me a discount of 
18 2-11% if I pay my bill before the 10th of the 
month. What was the amount of my gas bill 
last month, if my discount was 40c.? 

One grocer sells a certain breakfast food for l5c. 
per package, another sells the same package for 
12c. What per cent. is saved on the package by 
buying of the second grocer? 

What per cent. do I save by paying 8c. for a 
10-ct. package of crackers? 

A dealer asked me $6.75 per ton for coal 
with a discount of 2% for cash. I bought 106 
tons and paid cash. What did I save by the 
cash payment? 

My butcher was asking 32c. per pound for 
meat but offered a discount of 12%9% for cash. 
How much did I save on 1 Ib. 5 oz. of the 
meat by cash payment? 

I bought a box of 12 five-cent pencils for 
48c. What per cent. did I save by purchasing 
the box? ' 

On September 29 my gas meter registered 73,- 
3060 cu. ft. and on October 29, 74,800 cu. ft. Find 
the amount of my gas bill for October at 90c. per 
1,000 cu. ft. 


a a 


Teachers should consider in what way they can best exert an influence in favor of increas 


ing the amount of money expended by the American public on education. 


—Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus, Harvard University. 
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NATURE’S STUDY BOOK 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM 


The thread binding together all of nature’s 
works may always be traced back to the hand of 
the Omnipotent. And the more we study out- 
door life, the more apparent is the fact that the 
balance is most delicately adjusted, and that any 
human interference, even with the lower forms 
of life, is sure to work disastrously at some point. 
It is a part of our work to help in keeping the 
machinery of nature in working order; and the 
paymaster in this supervision will be generous, 
giving so much of pleasure that we shall only 
want to do more along the chosen lines and 
branch out into others closely connected. 

Young people in Iccal ties widely differing will 
have varied tastes. Local surroundings quite as 
much as individual preferences should be the 
guide in what course to pursue. But in any 
event, have a clearly defined outline, a definite 
aim, and work up to it. The quickest way to 
decide this may be to plan for an afternoon out- 
ing of the entire class at some convenient point. 
Then make it your business to note the direction 
in which the various interests are centred. Some 
will prefer the birds, others flowers, and the lad 
who is interested in snakes cr toads deserves your 
interest—and praise; for they, too, have many 
wonderful adaptations, and are, save in a few in- 
stances, friends of man. 

Since birds abound at this season, this will in 
the majority of instances prove a most fruitful 
subject for study. Some of the class will take 
pleasure in erecting bird houses; and for all 
such approved models may be easily secured. 
Systematic observations and notes regarding a 
few of the more familiar birds will surely prove 
profitable. Have a special period for giving these 
records, and if each is ready with a quotation re- 
ferring to some bird the linking of the olden time 
with the present will be more complete. 

The robin is perheps most of all birds inclined 
to companionship, and its housekeeping affairs 
may be readily observed without intruding. If 
each member of the class will make observations 
regularly regarding the nest building of a certain 
pair of birds, preferably not the same pair, and 
then compare notes, there will be found some 
traits in common, and some which are individual; 
for birds are like people. not all cut after the 
same pattern in disposition. 

The feeding of the nestlings should prove a 
most interesting time. and the number of visits 
which a single pair of birds make in a day is al- 
most beyond belief until actualy seen. Then the 
little funnel-shaped mouths, which are capable of 
being so widely distended; it is easy to see how 
with such receptacles no single morsel is lost. 
The notes made by Professor Treadwell on some 
captive robins may prove interesting. He found 
that “each bird ate forty-one per cent. more than 
its own weight in twelve hours. The length of 
these worms, if laid end to end, would be about 
fourteen feet. Man at this rate would eat about 
seventy pounds of flesh a day, and drink five to 
six gallons of water.” 
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Later will come the feast in the cherry trees, 
the young robins, in their speckled vests, looking 
larger than the parents. But if tempted to com- 
plain about their greed for the fruit, recall the 
worms which they destroyed when they were 
only babies, and champion the rights of these 
best of friends to the fruit grower. The toll 
which they exact is small in proportion to their 
service. 

There are numerous other birds of the lawn 
and orchard quite as interesting. The life story 
of one bird will bring the desire to read others. 
Before the summer is over each member of the 
class may have one or several bird studies ready 
to share with the rest. There are special adapta- 
tions in form, color and habit for its protection; 
economic relations to our own life, and many 
other features, each alone well worthy of study. 


KNOCKING ON WOOD 


BY NORAH ARCHIBALD SMITH 


Tap on the trees and the leaves shall tell 
Whether the fairies wish thee well. 


A primitive father once lived in a wood, 

With a primitive daughter of primitive mood, 
And a primitive wife, who attended the pair 
And served them the choicest of primitive fare. 
The primitive daughter was fearful and shy, 
And afraid of her life if a hare nestled by; 

The primitive wife had no valor at all 

And shivered and shook if a nut chanced to fall. 


The father was often away at the chase, 

Or running with danger an obstacle race, 

And dreaded a loss in his primitive home, 

If e’er in his absence a peril should come. 

He dreaded, she dreaded, they dreaded all three, 
The sprites of the air and the sprites of the sea, 

The little gray gnomes that live down ‘in the ground 
And the gossamer elves that in flowers abound. 


It was only the fairies that lived in the trees, 
Whose spells could protect them from evils like these; 
And so, as they wended their primitive ways, 
And threaded the wood in its devious maze, 
They'd knock on a tree and would timidly say 

To the Spirit who might be within there that day: 
“Fairy fair, Fairy fair, wish thou me well; 
’Gainst evil witcheries weave me a spell!” 


Then keen would they listen with primitive ear, 
Their hearing made finer and sharper by fear; 

And soon would the leaves make a whispered reply: 
“Fear ye not, mortals, no harm shall come nigh!” 
Thus primitive mother and primitive child 
Protected themselves in the primitive wild, 

And e’en to this day is the practice made good 
When, to ward off disaster, we knock upon wood. 


Several years ago the English “Notes and Queries” 
had a quaint explanation of the custom of rapping on 
wood after boasting. The old Scotch people were in- 
tensely superstitious. They fully believed that the devil 
was at the bottom of every bit of evil in the world, and 
in order to escape punishment for even so small a sin 
as boasting they rapped on wood because it represented 
to them the cross of Christ—Boston Transcript. 


Typorium is what they call it in 
Antonio High School. 


the San 
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BOOK TABLE 


WAR AIMS AND PEACE IDEALS. | Selections in 
Prose and Verse Illustrating the Aspirations of the 
Modern World. Edited by Tucker Brooke, B. Litt. 
(Oxon.), assistant professor of English, Yale College, 
and Henry Seidel Canby, Ph.D., assistant professor of 
English in the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Univer- 
sity. New Haven and 280 Madison Avenue, New York 
City: Yale University Press. Price, $1.80. 

Yale University Press here makes a notable contribu- 
tion to the needs of the hour. Usually the Yale Univer- 


_ sity Press has rescued important information and inter- 


pretation from the past. Usually the look is backward, 
but here it is forward, but its point of view has never 
been more scholarly than here. 

Doctors Brooke and Canby have taken from each 
nation the noblest and dearest utterances expressing the 
ideals cherished by these nations. They have gleaned 
these expressions from philosophic essays, from poetry, 
from contemporary fiction and drama. 

The selections are grouped by nationalities, and in 
each case there are introductory notices and abundant 
foot notes to emphasize the interpretation of the aims 
and ideals. 


FARM SCIENCE. A Foundation Textbook on Agricul- 
ture. By W. J. Spillman, chief of the Office of Farm 
Management, U. S. Department of Agriculture. (The 
first book in The New-World Agricultural Series, edited 
by the author.) YonKers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 350 pp. 
Price, $1.28. 

It is the best possible tribute to the progressive spirit 
of the profession that the ablest men in the country are 
ready and willing to present their latest thought and their 
wide experience in textbooks. Here is “Farm Science,” 
a masterful work written by Dr. W. J. Spillman, chief of 
the Office of Farm Management of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

We used to have a camouflage of greatness by men who 
lent their name to boost the product of unknown or un- 
appreciated men, but here is a masterpiece by a master of 
masters. It does not attempt to teach what any ‘bright 
farm boy has already learned by experience; but it does 
explain the reasons for the facts the farm boy knows to 
be true. It deals with fundamental principles, which are 
the same everywhere, so that the book is adapted to all 
sections of the country. Fundamental principles are pre- 
sented in simple language. The experiments can be per- 
formed with apparatus to be found on any farm. Farm 
Science is so presented as to make it a fascinating study. 
THE RECONSTRUCTED SCHOOL. By Francis B. 

Pearson, superintendent of Public Instruction for 

Ohio. The tenth volume in the School Efficiency 

Monographs. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 

Book Company. Kraft binding. 120 pp. Price, 90 

cents. 

Mr. Pearson writes here as everywhere with a pecu- 
liarly compelling buoyancy of thought and expression. 
It is wholesome for teachers by way of checking up 
their own thoughts and activities. It will be of interest 
to parents and out-of-school people because of the relish 
he gives to every-day affairs. As always Mr. Pearson 
is on guard against going too near the precipice of prog- 
ress and keeping so far away as to get stuck in the 
swamp by being off the road. 


LABORATORY COURSE IN PHYSICS OF THE 
HOUSEHOLD. By Carleton John Lynde. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Illustrated. Price, 
90 cents. 

To accompany Lynde’s “Physics of the Household” 
come these laboratory experiments for home practice. 
Both books cover the ground recommended by the Col- 
lege Entrance Board, differing only in adding exercises 
to experiments, use of weights and measures as well as 
metric, use of apparatus familiar to the student and en- 
couraging him to set up a laboratory at home. The ex- 
ercises also help the student to anvly his physics to his 
home and environment in general. Chapters on ad- 
vanced mechanics and appendix of tables and apparatus 
for laboratories are also given. 


VICTORY. Celebrated by Thirty-Eight American 
Poets, Brought Together by William Stanley Braith- 
waite, editor of “The Golden Treasury of Magazine 
Verse.” Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Boards. 
Decorative end-leaves. Price, $1.50, net. 


If there was lack of verse-making during the World 
War there is certainly no lack of verse-making since 
November, 1918. If the war verse was too full of 
jingle, too much affected by the need of emotional thrill, 
the Victory verse supplies an element of majesty, of 
triumph, of glory. If the war verse was transient the 
Victory verse is sure to live. If war verse was written 
to catch the eye and ear of the many, Victory verse also 
commands the respect of the critical. 

There is no better judge of intrinsic worth and ex- 
treme historical significance than is William Stanley 
Braithwaite, editor of “The Golden Treasury of Maga- 
zine Verse.” 


EDUCATION BY VIOLENCE. Essays on the War 
and the Future. By Henry Seidel Canby, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor in Yale University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This book deals with the subjects of international re- 
lationships, morale, education, reconstruction: and the 
war's ending. In each he presents the fruits of educa- 
tion by violence. The book is interesting and valuable 
as historical evidence of how the war and its aftermath 
have affected one American mind. The contents speak 
for themselves: On Writing the Truth, “Transport 
106"; On the English, Blood and Water; On Irish 
Literature, The Irish Mind; On the Sense of Race, 
Innocents Abroad; On Morale, Spes Unica; On the Un- 
common Man, Tanks; On the Personal in Education, 
Education by Violence; On the Next War, When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home; On Salvage and Waste, 
War's Ending. 

THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. Edited 
by William Dodge Lewis and Edgar A. Singer. Phila- 
delphia: Winston Company. Six full-page color plates 
and 800 illustrations in the text. Cloth. &20 np. Price, 
%6 cents, postpaid. 

The Winston Simplified Dictionary lists over forty 
thousand words, each set out in bold type to catch the un- 
trained eye, and each defined in terms easy to under- 
stand. Each definition is complete in itself. The diction- 
ary is supremely usable. It will be an aid to teachers in 
the elementary and high schools of the country and of 
particular value in vocationa! and continuation schools and 
in Americanization classes, where older men and women 
are endeavoring to get a command of the language to fit 
them for intelligent citizensnip. 


UNCLE SAM’S BOYS WITH PERSHING'S TROOPS 
AT THE FRONT. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus 
Company. Price, 5 cents. 

The “Altemus Boys of the Army Series” has a thrill 
in every chapter. It is a boy’s book which his father 
and mother will read. It is patriotism raised to the 
nth power and fascination in the key of G. It is a 
book that is sure to “sell by the million” if people real- 
ize the place it has in the home. 


GRADED SENTENCES FOR ANALYSIS. By Mary 


B. Rossman and Mary W. Mills. New York: Lloyd 

Adams Noble. Price, 40 cents. 

This is a book of more than 1,200 sentences for dia- 
graming. They are graded with a definite, logical, gram- 
matical sequence and can be used with any standard 
grammar. 


THE LONG YEARS AGO STORIES. By Alice Ross 
Colver. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 
lustrated. 

This charming little book has a dozen stories telling 
the “why’s” of the porcupine’s quills, the rooster’s crow 
and interesting facts of our other friends. There are 
real fairies in it, too, and we shall always be kind to 
our dumb friends if we read it. Each animal has a 
special picture of himself learning his special gift. 


Oculists and Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Ey2s mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYBRB 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. ILL 
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OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are 
disabled by sickness or accident. (It pays for 
days—weeks—or months—whether your. salary 
continues or not: for injury, for twelve months 
from date of disability: for sickness that confines 
you to the house, for six months.) This will help 
you to pay your doctor and your nurse, and other 
bills which come with sickness or injuries. This 
will protect your savings account so you will not 
have to start it all over again. @his will keep you 
out of debt. 

OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a period 

of illness that does not confine you to the 
house but keeps you from your work. This will 
ay your board while you get well and strong. 
fou will not have to overtax your strength by 
returning to work before you should. 


OPERATION Benefits will be paid you in ad- 


dition to other benefits. 


Abscess, Boil, Felon $ 2.00 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat 5.00 
Removal of both Tonsils 16.00 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy 15.00 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney, 
Mastoiditis, Tetanus 25.00 


OSPITAL Benefit—A 20% increase’ in 

monthly sick benefits for two months when 
you are confined in an established hospital. 
you will be paid $11.67 a week when you are 

quarantined, so that your salary is stopped. 
This insures your income. Regular policy pays 
for quarantine after first week; special policy 
pays for one or more days of quarantine. 


you may receive the following instead of 
monthly indemnity, if you prefer. 


Broken Arm $ 85.00 
Broken Leg 100.00 
Broken Leg above Knee 150.00 
Broken Knee-cap 100.00 
Broken Collar-bone 75.00 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist 60.00 
Dislocated Ankle 60.00 
Dislocated Knee-cap 70.00 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents not to 
exceed 11.67 
It pays for accidental loss of 
Inthe Annual Increase Insurance After 
First Year for Five Years Fifth Year 
Life $1,000 $100.00 $1,500 
Both hands 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Both feet 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Both eyes 1,000 100.00 1,500 
One hand 500 50.00 750 
One foot 500 50.00 750 
One eye 333 33.33 500 


All benefits doubled for Travel Accidents. 
Send a post card for full information. 


Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. BLDG, LINCOLN, NEB. 
Will You Get Your Cheque— 
When Something, Happens to You 


—— 


Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 4 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
B-48 5-18 
Rules of Publication 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Change of Address—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 


Receipts —Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 


Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


of Unfinished Leatherette Material 


LOOKS, FEELS, and WEARS WELL 


from September until the following June 


A Maximum Durability is provided for the 
ENTIRE SCHOOL YEAR 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tiens from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 


23-26: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 


29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 
JULY. 


4: National Society for the Study 
and Correction of Speech Disorder. 
Milwaukee. Secretary, Miss 
guerite Franklin, 110 Bay State 
Road, Boston. 

NOVEMBER. 

4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 


DELAWARE. 


The new State Board of Education 
appointed by the Governor, under 
the New Code, is as follows: Pierre 
S. du Pont. Wilmington; George 
Miller, president Wilmington Board 
of Education; Harvey P. Hall, 
Smyrna, former speaker of the Dela- 
ware House of Representatives; A. 


Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Accredited by the State Department 
of Registration and Education. 
3-year course ...... Practical Ex- 

perience Applicants must meet the 

requirements of good health, of age 

(19-35), good moral character, having 

two years High School education or 

its equivalent. Separate home for 
nurses. For catalog and application 
blanks, address Superintendent of 

Nurses. Edna Hoskins, R. N., Box 6, 

2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


B. Peet, Milford, Del., former repre- 
sentative and secretary to Speaker 
Corbitt at recent session of Legisla- 
ture; Harvey Marvel, Laurel. Wel. 
president. of the Marvel Packing 
Company. 


IDAHO. 

GOODING. The first  inter-co!- 
legiate debate ever held in this ciiy 
was between Gooding College and 
Albion - State Normal School. The 
question was: “Resolved, that the 
United States should own and ope-;- 
ate the railroads,” the visiting teams 
having the affirmative side of the 
question. The judges decided in 
favor of Gooding Co'lege. 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. William D. Fuller, 
who succeeded Superintendent Per- 
kins when he resigned to enter upon 
a highly promising career, starts off 
under most favorable auspices. Mr. 
Fuller has had successful experience 
as a superintendent, to which he has 
added high professional opportunity 
as the head of the Department of 
Education at the State University 
No one is more in demand on the 
educational platform of the © state 
than is he. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tufts College receives $40,000 from 
Harvey Herzy, former mayor of 
Burlington, Vt. 

BEVERLY. The teachers get an 
increase of $150. 

BOSTON. Several hundred men 
school teachers of Boston have dis- 
cussed forming a local union of mas- 
ters and submasters to be an affili- 
ated body of the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion and allied to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. They are to form 
an association of masters, junior mas- 
ters and submasters. This is to be, 
for the present, an independent body. 
The matter of affiliation with the 
Federation of Labor was postponed 
and a committee of fifteen appointed 
to investigate the general proposition 
of labor unionism. 

Boston University receives $50,000 
from the estate of Charles H. Ten- 
ney. 

The funeral of E. Bentley Young 
took place on May 14. Mr. Young 
was the first master of the Prince 
School and held this position until 


he retired in 1911. He was a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College, class of 
1862. Judge John Hopkins, Profes- 
sor John R. Eastman and Dr. W. J. 
Tucker were numbered among his 
classmates. 

In addition to his school work Mr. 
Young did considerable writing. He 
was the author of a number of edu- 
cational articles and was much in de- 
mand as a speaker before gatherings 
of educators. 

He was a member of the Natural 
History Society, Twentieth Century 
Club. Dartmouth Club and School- 
masters’ Club. He was active in 
Masonry. For many years he pre- 
sided over St. Paul’s R. A. chapter. 
Boston Council, R. and S. Masters, 
Joseph Warren Commandery, K. T. 

BROOKLINE. <A_ new Parent- 
Teachers’ Association in conjunction 
with the board of education is seek- 
ing comparative information as to 
the standing of the schools as to 
salaries and standards. 

GREENFIELD. A meeting of 
the Headmasters of Western Massa- 
chusetts was held in Greenfield Satur- 
day, May 10, with only a small at- 
tendance. Senator George EB. 
Churchill of Amherst was _ the 
speaker of the meeting. 

Two four-room school buildings 
for primary grades will be erected in 
Greenfield this year to provide for 
the increasing school population. In 
addition to these a one-room building 
will be built to replace one of the less 
attractive Gistrict schools 

ORANGE. J. F. Allison,  super- 
intendent of schools for the past 
two and one-half years in Orange, 
has resigned his position, his resigna- 
tion to take effect August 31. Mr. 
Allison will move to Sherburn, where 
he will enter business. 


MISSOURI. 

SPRINGFIELD. Missouri is to 
have a “Public Health Conference” 
at Springfield May 29 to June 1, 
under the auspices of the chamber of 
commerce and_ fourteen Missouri 
educational and _ other institutions 
and departments. It is to be one of 
the notable events of the vear locally 
and nationally. Public health is one 
of the nation’s most vital concerns; 
eliminating weakness and strengthen- 
ing strength; reforming deformities 
and preventing them; saving lives 
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and vitalizing life; promoting child 
welfare for the good of man and the 
glory of God, and making an Anti- 
Tuberculosis League as triumphant as 
the Anti-Saloon League has been. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The new code requires at least 
thirty-six weeks of school for every 
school district in city and country. 

TILTON. The Female College of 
this city has received $50,000 from 
the estate of Charles H. Tenney. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Columbia 
University has devised a new method 
of studying history, and the old 
freshman courses in modern history 
and philosophy have been dispensed 
with; Spanish has taken on new 
dignity; the English Bible has beew 
added to the list of entrance subjects; 
two sets of admission requirements, 
one requiring proof of brain power 
rather than possession of a stock of 
knowledge, have been adopted and 
military training is officially recog- 
nized as a part of a liberal education. 

ROCHESTER. Dr. Murray Bart- 
lett of the Divinity School, Episcopai, 
Harvard University, has accepted the 
presidency of Hobart College of this 
city. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


DURHAM. The board of educa- 
tion and Superintendent Edwin D. 
Pusey have in four years put the 
schools of this city on a high plane. 
All teachers must be healthy; all 
elementary teachers must have had a 
four-year high school course and 
two years of normal school training 
and one year’s’ experience; high 
school teachers must have had a full 
course in a high standard college. 
No elementary salary is less than 
$660 and no high school salary is 
less than $800. Elementary salaries 
increase $60 a year until the maxi- 
mum of $1,200 is reached. High 
school salaries increase $11) a year 
until the maximum of $2,000 is 
reached. In case of absence because 
of sickness the full salary is paid for 
ten days and thereafter sacrifices 
only one-twentieth of the salary. 
Few cities under a million population 
have as tempting a salary and sick 
scheme as this. 


OKLAHOMA. 
PAWHUSKA. A new bond issue 
of $125,000 is voted. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. The  Pennsyl- 
vania House of Representatives voted 


unanimously for state-wide increase 
of teachers’ salaries. 
PHILADELPHIA. Superintend- 


ent John P. Garber is saying and do- 
ing many worthwhile things at this 
time. He is nobly in evidence in 
modernizing educational affairs in 
the city and state. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. An increase 
of fifteen per cent. in the salaries of 
teachers in the public schools of Salt 
Lake during the coming school year 


has been voted by the board of edu- 
cation. 


VIRGINIA. 
HAMPTON. The dedication oi 


the new Ogden Hall, an auditorium 


costing $200,000, named in honor of 
Robert C. Ogden, was an affair of 
large significance. Not the least im- 
portant feature was the following 
letter from Dr. E. A. Alderman, 
president of the University of Vir- 
ginia :— 

“I want to send to the Institute on 
this anniversary, not only the expres- 
sion of my own interest and faith, 
but the assurances of sympathy and 
good will and desire for co-operation 
of the University of Virginia, which 
is soon to celebrate its own one hun- 
dredth anniversary. 

“The founding of Hampton Insti- 
tute was a great spiritual, social and 
patriotic achievement. The story of 
its life is the story of heroic, intel- 
ligent and devoted service to the re- 
public. The future of such a founda- 
tion deserves the cordial sympathy 
and helpfulness of all good citizens 
and the friendly co-operation of all 
sister institutions. 

“Armstrong and (Frissell have 
written their life deeply into the his- 
tory of the higher life of Virginia.” 

LEXINGTON. Washington § and 
Lee University has the “Honor Sys- 
tem” in successful operation. It is a 
valuable demonstration for other col- 
leges and universities. 


WASHINGTON. 
TACOMA. The teachers have 
formed a “union,” affiliating with the 
Federation of Labor. 


WISCONSIN. 

In Rock County at present 
time there is the following distribu- 
tion of salaries in the number of 
schools indicated: 45 teachers. re- 
ceive $60 per month; 3 teachers re- 
ceive $62.50 per month; 2 teachers 
receive $63 per month; 27 teachers 
receive $65 per month; 14 teachers 
receive $70 per month; 1 teacher re- 
ceives $73 per month; 3 teachers re- 
ceive $75 per month; 2 teachers re- 
ceive $80 per month; 1 teacher re- 
ceives $85 per month. To these 
amounts should be added in many 
cases, two, four, or eight dollars,— 
bonus from the state. It is more 
than likely that this schedule will be 


raised several notches during the 
next year. 
Following are some _ interesting 


facts regarding teacher training: (1) 
Wisconsin is the only state in the 
Union to have county training 
schools. (2) The first training 
school in Wisconsin was established 
twenty years ago. (3) There are 
now thirty training schools in the 
state. (4) All teachers must take 
at least one year of professional 
training, either in a training school 


or in some other professional school. 
(5) Wisconsin training schools have 
graduated probably not far from 
eight thousand teachers. (6) Train- 
ing school teachers have traveled up- 
wards of 100,000 miles the past 
twenty years in supervising the work 
of their graduates. (7) The state 
pays about two-thirds of the ex- 
penses of these schools and the 
county one-third. (8) About one- 
half of the training schools have 
buildings of their own. (9) Over 
eighty-five per cent. of the graduates 
of training schools make good, i. e., 
do successful work. (10) The high- 
est educational authorities are agreed 
that the county training school is the 
best institution yet devised for the 
training of rural teachers. 


Compulsory Education Laws in 


the United States 


‘COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 
—Il. 


Kansas—School attendance com- 
pulsory between eight and fifteen, 
entire school year. Exemptions— 
completed common schools; children 
of fourteen who can read and write 
English and are necessarily employed 
need attend school only eight weeks 
annually. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeducs: 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior. 
high school, and for the commer-. 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, “MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


TEACHERS 


CAPITALIZE YOUR VACATION 
atten 


d 
SUMMER SESSION JULY 7TH-AUGUST 30TH, 


of the 


Smith College Training School for- 
Social Work 


unusual opportunities for wider so- 
cial contacts offered by courses in 
psvchology, mental hygiene, so- 
ciology, community service, social 
medicine, and child welfare. 
write 
Director, Smith College Training 
Schoo] for Social Work, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 


The Trowbridge 


Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. Special arrang: ments for day pupils. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D.), Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


BME RSO 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It_aims. 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer- 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, “Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on 
Mstablished 1890 


twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


Kentucky—School attendance com- 
pulsory between seven and sixteen, 
entire school year; cities of first, 
second, third or fourth class; be- 
tween seven and twelve in counties. 
Exemptions — fourteen to sixteen, 
regularly employed. 

Louisiana—School attendance com- 
pulsory between seven and fourteen, 
tor 140 days, or entire term, if less. 
Exemptions—children who have com- 
pleted elementary school; cases of 
poverty. 

Maine—School attendance compui- 
sory between seven and fifteen, en- 
tire school year (seventeen if illiter- 
ate). School term, thirty weeks in 
towns. Exemption—“necessary ab- 
sence,” excused by school  superin- 
tendent. 

Maryland—School attendance com- 
pulsory between eight and fourteen, 
entire school year (Baltimore City). 
to sixteen if unemployed. Exemption 
—cases of necessary absence. At- 
tendance compulsory between’ seven 
and thirteen, entire school year in 


-counties; children thirteen and four- 


teen required to attend 100 days un- 
less regularly and lawfully employed 
at home or elsewhere. Exemption— 
cases of necessary absence. 

Massachusetts — School attendance 
compulsory between seven and four- 
teen, entire school year (16 unless 
completed fourth grade and em- 
ployed). TIlliterates between sixteen 
and twenty-one required to attend 
night school entire session, where es- 
tablished. 

Michigan—School attendance com- 
pulsory between seven and sixteen, 
entire school year. Exemptions— 
completed eighth grade; over fifteen. 
in cases of poverty, if completed 
eighth grade (does not apply to chil- 
dren fourteen or over working out- 
side of school hours). 


‘Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Stationery 


PRINTED WITH YOUR NAME AND 


ADDRESS 
.00 


‘Ladies’ Package — 100 


folded sheets, 50 Cor. 
Cards, 150 Envelopes.. 

Gentlemen’s Package — 
200 sheets 6x9, 100 
Envelopes 


‘Peart Press, Box 67, Lafayette, Ind. 


Minnesota — School attendance 
compulsory between eight and six- 
teen, entire school year. Exemptions 
—completed eighth grade; children 
of fourteen, between April 1 and No- 
vember 1, in cases of poverty, except 
in first and second class cities. 

Mississippi — School attendance 
compulsory (where adopted), between 
seven and fourteen, at least sixty 
days each year. Exemption—nhysical 
or mental deficiency; extreme pov- 
erty. 

Missouri—School attendance 
pulsory 


com- 
between eight and fourteen 
(sixteen if unemployed), not les 
than three-fourths of school year. 
Exemption—completion of grammar 
school course. 


Montana—School attendance com- 
pulsory between eight and fourteen, 
entire school year (1* if illiterate or 
unemployed) (School year not less 
than sixteen weeks. 

Nebraska—School attendance com- 
pulsory between seven and fifteen, in 
districts other than city or metro- 
politan, at least twelve weeks, and 
two-thirds of school year if schools 


are in session more than twelve 
weeks. Exemption — children four- 
teen, necessarily employed. At- 


tendance compulsory to sixteen, en- 
tire school year in cities. Exemptions 
—fourteen and over, necessarily em- 
ployed; children who have not com- 
pleted eight grades, required to at- 
tend night school. 

Nevada—School attendance com- 
pulsory between eight and sixteen. 
entire school year. Exemption—cases 
of poverty; completed eighth grade. 

New Hampshire — School attend- 
ance compulsory between eight and 
fourteen, entire school year (sixteen 
unless completed elementary school 
eighth grade). Illiterate minors re- 
quired to attend evening school. Ex- 
emption—children fourteen to sixteen 
who have not completed eighth grade 
may be excused from. school if 
school superintendent believes wel- 
fare of child would be best served 
by withdrawal. 


New Jersey — School attendance 
compulsory between seven and six- 
teen, entire school year. Exemption 
—fourteen, if regularly employed. 

New Mexico—School attendance 
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compulsory between seven and four- 
teen, entire school year (seven 


months in rural districts, nine months 
in municipal districts and four-room 
graded schools). 

New York—School attendance com- 
pulsory between seven and fourteen, 
places of 5,000 or more, entire school 
year (not less than 180 days);  be- 
tween eight and fourteen, places less 
than 5,000, entire school year. Six. 
teen years anywhere, unless employed, 
Boys in cities of first and second 
class who have not completed eighth 
grade must attend night school not 
less than six hours a week for not 
less than sixteen weeks. 

North Carolina—School attendance 
compulsory between eight and four- 
teen, six months each year. Special 
attendance laws already in force not 
repealed; Mitchell County, between 
eight and fifteen; Polk County, be- 


tween seven and fifteen. Exemptior. 
—cases of poverty. 
North Dakota—School attendance 


compulsory between seven and fifteen. 
entire school year. Exemption ~ 
cases of poverty; completed eighth 
grade or_attended to seventeen. 

Ohio—School attendance compul- 
sory entire school year for boys be- 
tween eight and fifteen (sixteen un- 
less completed sixth grade and em- 
ployed) ; for girls between eight and 
sixteen. 

Oklahoma—School attendance com- 
pulsory between eight and sixteen 
two-thirds of school year. 

Oregon—School attendance com- 
pulsory between nine and fifteen, en- 
tire school year (eight months) ; six- 
teen, if unemployed. Exemption— 
completed eighth grade. 

Pennsylvania — School 
compulsory from eight to sixteen 
years of age. Exemption—fourteen 
to sixteen if able to read and write 
and regularly employed during time 
schools are in session. 

Rhode Island—School attendance 
compulsory between seven and fifteen, 
entire school year. Exemption—com- 
pleted eighth grade; fourteen and 
regularly employed. 

South Dakota—School attendance 
compulsory between eight and six- 
teen, entire school year. If completed 
sixth grade, may be required to at- 
tend sixteen weeks by district board 
until completed eighth grade. 

Tennessee—School attendance com- 
pulsory between eight and fourteen 
(sixteen, if regularly employed and 
literate), eighty days, or full term if 
less; entire school year in cities of 
5,000 or over. Exemption—completed 
eighth grade. 

Texas — School attendance com- 
pulsory between eight and fourteen, 
eighty days year, beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1917; 100 days for year, begin- 
ning September, 1918, and thereafter. 
Exemption—children of twelve who 
have completed fourth grade and 
whose services are needed. 

Utah—School attendance compul- 
sory between eight and sixteen, 
twenty weeks each year; thirtv weeks. 


attendance 


cities of first and second class. Ex- 
emptions—cases of poverty. 
Virginia—School attendance com- 


pulsory between eight and twelve. at 
least sixteen weeks each vear if 
illiterate and not defective. _ 
Vermont—School attendance com- 
nulsorv between eight and sixteen, at 
least 170 days; over sixteen. must at- 
tend entire session. if enrolled. Ex- 
emption—comnleted eight or nine 
grades or is fifteen and has completed 
six grades. Exemption—cases of 
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poverty or other sufficient reason. 


Washington — School attendance 
compulsory between eight and fifteen, 
entire school year (sixteen, unless 
regularly employed or completed 
eighth grade). 

West Virginia—School attendance 
compulsory between eizht and sixteen, 
twenty weeks. 

Wisconsin—School attendance com- 
pulsory between seven and fourteen 
(sixteen, unless regularly employed). 
entire school year, in cities of first 
class; eight months in other cities; 
six months in towns and _ villages. 
Exemption—completed eighth grade. 

Wyoming—School attendance com- 
pulsory between seven and fourteen. 


entire school year. Exemption— 
cases of poverty. 
Porto Rico — School attendance 


compulsory between eight and four- 
teen, entire school year. 


> 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 577. 


mans refuse to sign the treaty. Foch 
is not gifted in the writing of notes, 
but he is great in deeds. 

PEACE WITH AUSTRIA. 


The Austrian peace delegates have 
been very courteously received in 
Paris, and they are not nearly as 
truculent in their temper as the Ger- 
mans. The peace settlement, so far 
as Austria-Hungary concerned, 


the negotiations with Germany. 
What was once known as the Dual 
Monarchy has gone to pieces under 
the shock of war and new states are 
being carved out of it. Most of the 
Tyrol, Istria and a part of Dalmatia 
go to Italy; the new state of Jugo- 
Slavia is to have Croatia, Slavonia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina; Rumania takes 
Transylvania, Bukowina and parts of 
Hungary proper; Poland is to have 
Galicia, and Czecho-Slovakia receives 
Bohemia, Moravia and parts. of 
Northern Hungary. What will hap- 
pen to German-Austria is uncertain. 

A “DRIVE” FOR FAIR PLAY. 

The campaign which the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People is making to enroll 
100,000 persons “to defend the con- 
stitutional and legal rights now de- 
nied more than four-fifths of the 
Negro race in America” might be 
described as “a ‘drive’ for fair play.” 
THE MEETING OF CONGRESS. 


One of the first bills to be intro- 
duced in the new Congress,  spon- 
sored by Representative McArthur 
of Oregon, proposes to change the 
meeting date of each newly-elected 
Congress to the 5th of March follow- 
ing its election. At present, a Con- 
gress elected in November does not 
assemble until December of the fol- 
lowing year, unless called into ses- 
sion sooner by the President. There 
is no good reason except precedent 
for allowing an interval of thirteen 
months to elapse between the election 
of a Congress and its assembling 
for the transaction’ of business, and 
the nation-wide impatience over the | 
delay in calling the special session, 
and the halting of important  busi- 
ness will ensure strong support for 
the contemplated change. It seems 
to be warranted by the provision in 
the Constitution which, while fixing 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 


places, chosen at random from the long 
list upon our books for which we have been ARE 2,400; principal high schoo), $1,€00-2,000; 
asked to recommend; superintendent, $2,000- science, $1,300-1,800; mathematics, modern 


languages, history, English, $1,200-1,500; manual training, physical training, com- 
mercial, domestic science, music drawing, $800-1,400. For principals an assist— 
ants in smaller places we have many more calls than available D 
teachers, and as the season advances more and more candidate are NEEDE > 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 

with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 


Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
tion, etc., sent free. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


TthtPratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
ye operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIGN 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teacheré and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889 
none 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY © ‘Boston 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY superior 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prog. free to school officiale, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


Boston, Mass. 


the first Monday of December as the 
date of meeting, adds “Unless they | 


shall, by law, appoint a different 
day.” 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 


AGENCY 


Long Distance releyhone. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS—TEACHERS—ALL EDUCATORS 


Attending the N. E. A., June 29 to July 5 


We extend to you a personal invitation to stop off in Chicago on your way to or from 
Milwaukee and visit the Agricultural Extension Department of the-International Harvester 
Company, sixth floor, Grant Park Building, 624 South Michigan Avenue. 

We will show you the ROTATION PLAN FOR VITALIZING THE TEACHING OF | 
AGRICULTURE IN RURAL SCHOOLS. ‘ 

You will see how it works; what it does for the Pupils, the Teachers, the Community. | 

The Rotation Plan has been such a great success in 200 schools in Missouri that it has | 
attracted nation-wide attention and is to be introduced into South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas | 
and Arkansas. Teachers using the Rotation Plan have had salary ‘increases of from $10 to | 
$40 a month. 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education, Boston, says: | 

“The Rotation Plan is the biggest idea in education since the time of 

Horace Mann. It is destined to vitalize our entire educational system. 


| 

We offer help to every educator, in whatever line he may be interested. | 

We will take pleasure in showing you our Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, and Moving Picture films, | 
covering a wide range of subjects, and in explaining our plan for loaning these to any one. 

. You will see our stencils for use in the Rotation Plan. and learn how to make your own charts. 

You will become familiar with our Visual Method of Instruction. 

We will take pleasure in showing you our pictures of Birds. Insects, Live Stock, Poultry, etc., prepared | 
especially for schools. 

You will be interested in our large number of booklets and other literature on Agriculture, Live Stock, 
Home Economics, Sanitation, etc., particularly adapted for supplementary reading. 

We will endeavor to make your visit pleasant and profitable. We want to help you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


P. G. Holden, Director 


Agricultural Extension Department | 
| 


CHICAGO 


DOUBLY TRAINED 
FOR BUSINESS 


are the students who are trained in the 
skilled operation of the 


Self-Starting Sy | 
REMINGTON | 


| This training includes every item of typing proficiency that can be 
taught on any uther typewriter. 


It also includes something that the pupil can obtain on no other 
typewriter. We mean the training in the use of the Self-Starter—that great, 
exclusive Remington feature which adds 15 to 25 per cent. to the letter- 
writing speed of the typist. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Incorporated 


374 BROADWAY NEW YORK $$ 
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